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LITERATURE. 
FRENCH HISTORY IN MEMOIRS. 


The Court and Reign of Francis the First. 
By Julia Pardoe. In 3vyols. (Bentley.) 


A Gentleman of the Olden Time: Francois de 
Scépeaux, Sire de Vieilleville, 1509-1571. 
Portraits and Stories of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury during the Reign of Henri II. By 
C. Coignet. In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 


Memoirs of the Princesse de Ligne. Edited 
by Lucien Perey, translated by Laura 
Ensor. In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 


THERE is something of enterprise, I think, in 
the publication of these books. For though 
Francis I. be a good name to conjure witb, 
yet three handsome volumes, with portraits, 
and a cover copied from a design by Diane de 
Poitiers, are not, as the French would say, a 
“slender affair’; and as for the Princesse 
de Ligne and the Sire de Vieilleville, though 
each may take a place respectively in the 
ranks of ‘‘ fair women and brave men,” yet I 
doubt if their name and fame are very well 
known to the English ‘‘ general reader.”” Let 
Messrs. Bentley receive due acknowledgment 
aod thanks accordingly. 

Miss Pardoe’s book carries us some liitle 
way back—I do not mean here by its subject, 
but by the date of its publication. She 
herself died, twenty-five years ago, on 
November 26, 1862, after a pretty active 
literary career, in the course of which she Lad 
written a gocd deal of history, some books of 
travel, some fiction, and a little verse; and 
this book was published thirteen years before 
her death, in two volumes, and with the same 
portraits, and the same cover, but minus cer- 
tain extracts from earlier books. Thus Zhe 
Court and Reign of Francis the First has now 
reached the very respectable age of thirty- 
eight; and it has a double interest, not only 
in virtue of subject and treatment, but also 
as showing what was the form of popular 
history in favour with the last generation. 

Looking at the book from this point of 
view, we may, I think, conclude that our 
fathers and mothers liked to be interested ; 
for which I most certainly shall not, in un- 
dutiful wise, cast at them the stone of blame. 
To say that Miss Pardoe’s style was that of 
the great, masters in the literary art would be 
an obvious exaggeration; but she wrote 
Pleasantly, in a manner quite sufficiently 
gtaphic, and with enough of pen-craft to give 
flow, and even force, to her narrative. She 
had a distinct faculty for marshallirg facts 
effectively, and even clearly ; and altogether 
this history of hers is a readable book. 

That something has not been sacrificed in 
the attempt to breathe life into the dry bones 
of a past now four hundred years dead, I will 
not affirm. There are in these volumes 





certiin conversations which are given ver- 
batim, though they must have been held 
under circumstances that would render the 
presence of a reporter at least unlikely. 
There are scenes that seem described with 
such full detail as to the inmost thoughts and 
emotions of each actor as to suggest imagina- 
tion rather than knowledge. I do not mean 
that Miss Pardoe was altogether without war- 
rant for her statements. Anyone accepting 
Brantéme as guide, philosopher, and friend, 
would learn a great deal, perhaps too much, 
as to life behind the scenes in the sixteenth 
century. Its the ‘‘too much” to which one 
feels here a little inclined to object. 

Thus it.happens that there are passages in 

this history that rather remind the reader of 
the novels, once popular enough, of the late 
G. P. R. James. Here, for instance, is an 
interview between Queen Eleanor of France 
and Montmorency : 
‘‘The wife of Francis I, was seated at an 
open casement overlooking the bright current 
of the Loire. Her head rested upon her hand, 
and an expression of acute suffering was visible 
on her fine features; but her eyes were tearless 
as they followed unconsciously the course of 
the sparkling ripples upon which they lingered. 
She started, however, from her reverie when 
Montmorency was announced, and extended 
towards him her hand, which he raised to his 
lips. ‘You here M. le Maréchal!’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘... I heard that the whole court 
were at Chambord.’ ‘Your majesty is at 
Amboise,’ was the abrupt reply. ‘True,’ said 
the poor queen, forcing a smile. ‘I, as you are 
aware, am unequal to such an exertion, either 
of strength or skill, as that of a royal hunt. 
But you, monsieur—— ?’ ‘No, madame, no,’ 
interposed Montmorency; ‘his majesty did 
not decline my attendance; and I am as keen 
a sportsman as even your august husband him- 
self; but, nevertheless, I have not followed the 
hunt.’ ‘And wherefore ?’ demanded Eleanora 
absently, as she passed her hand across her 
brow. ‘I will tell you, madame,’ said 
the mar¢chal with an unsteady voice, as he 
fixed his eyes earnestly upon her, ‘ because 
your unhappiness is destroying my existence. 
Because you are at once the most admirable 
and ill-used of your sex; because—ay, wither 
me if you will, madame, with your frown, but 
I have already suffered for months, and I must 
now speak or die—because I love you, and 
would rather expire here at your feet than live 
on longer in the same torment.’ ‘Do you 
know to whom you speak, sir?’ asked the 
queen, rising from her seat as the maréchal 
sank on his knee before her. In another 
instant the maréchal had disappeared; and, 
while the brilliant train which followed Francis 
through the woods at Chambord filled the 
echoes of the forest-paths with the clamours of 
their joyous revelry, his deserted wife flung 
herself back upon her seat, and, with her face 
buried in her hands, wept the hot tears of 
mortification, wounded pride, and that un- 
utterable anguish which not even tears can 
solace.” 

But it would be quite unfair to weigh 
unduly upon the part which the imagination 
of someone must have played in the com- 
position of such scenes as these. Rather is it 
right to insist upon the real skill with which 
Miss Pardoe has ordered and arranged a mass 
of complicated facts. Her history, con- 
ceived in no niggard spirit, begins long before 
the time when Francis ascended the throne in 
January 1515, and takes us pleasantly to 
March 31, 1547, when he breathed his last. 
His was the Renaissance reign in France, the 


reiga that sew the dawn of the Reformation. 
There are few periods of more commanding 
interest. 


And with Francois de Scépeaux, the Sire de 
Vieilleville, the ‘‘ gentleman of the olden 
time” whose life is recorded in the two 
volumes next upon my list, we are still 
well within that same interesting time. De 
Vieilleville was born in 1509, when Louis 
XII. was still on the throne; lived through 
the reign of Francis I.; was present at the 
fatal tournament on June 29, 1559, when 
Henry II. received his death wound, and 
tended that dying monarch; and finally him- 
self died in November 1571, not without the 
usual suspicion of poison. 

A fine historical figure this Francois de 
Scépeaux—a man evidently ‘‘ good at need,” 
as soldier, administrator, or diplomatist. We 
find him battling pretty well everywhere—at 
sea on the Mediterranean, im Italy, in Alsace 
and Lorraine, and in the civil wars against 
the Huguenots. He is sent on important 
missions of state to London and Vienna. He 
occupies important posts, such asthe governor- 
ship of Metz; and in everything he acquits 
himself as a wise and valiant gentleman, 
brave in battle, moderate in victory, repress- 
ing all disorder and licentiousness among his 
men—no easy or grateful task with the 
hireling soldiery of the sixteenth century— 
and, as between the fanaticism of Papist and 
Huguenot, keeping a sane and statesmanlike 
course. Moreover, in an age of shameless 
rapacity, he is singularly disinterested. 

No doubt he gains somewhat from the 
manner in which his portrait has come down 
tous. For it was painted by bis secretary, 
Vincent Carloix—a “ loyal servant,’’ like the 
one who wrote the story of Bayard, or the 
lady-in-waiting who recorded the virtues 
and saintliness of Elconore de Roye; and 
perhaps some slight deduction should be made 
from the good secretary’s praises. But, even 
then, there remains more than enough of the 
salt of uprightness and honour to keep Vielle- 
ville’s name fresh from all taint. The worst 
thing one can find against him is his conduct 
towards certain grey friars who had treacher- 
ously endeavoured to introduce the enemy 
into Metz. He promised to spare their lives, 
and so far kept his promise that he did not 
execute them himself; but, going to Paris 
for a holiday, he left no instructions as to 
their disposal, and heard of their death on his 
retura with some complacency. Perhaps, 
however, on the whole it may be regarded as 
a sign of grace that, ia the sixteenth century, 
he had any scruples about executing them a’ 
all. For the rest, the book is an interesting 
book, and fairly translated. 


Of the first volume of the Memoirs of the 
Princesse de Ligne, I think even a stronger 
adjective may be used, and that the word 
*‘charming’’ would not be misapplied. Nor 
has more than a fair portion of the chirm 
evaporated in the translation. 

What a pretty, quaint, old Sévres-china 
world that volume introduces us to! I re- 
member, a few years ago, seeing at Messrs. 
Caristie’s rooms the picture of a little child 
marquise, aged some eleven years perhaps, 
and dressed with all daintiest care in hoops 
and brocade. It was a picture by Watteau, 





\a very beautiful one, and seemed, as I looked 
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at it, like the reflection in a convex mirror of 
the whole life of the generation, so artificial 
and yet so full of grace, to which that little 
lady belonged. Something of the same kind 
of feeling comes over ove in reading the little 
Princess Massalska’s record of her child and 
school-girl life at the convent of the Abbaye- 
aux-Bois, Rue de Séve (not then Sévres), 
Paris. 

M. Lucien Perey, who has had her 
‘‘ Memoirs” in his hand, and is, therefore, in 
the best position to judge, considers that 
they were written from day to day when she 
was between the ages of nine and fourteen. 
It is difficult to imagine that any portion of 
them was composed by anyone quite so young 
as nine; and their form seems to suggest, in 
most cases, reminiscence rather than actual 
daily record; nay, seems to suggest an 
occasional doubt as to their authen- 
ticity. But, as I have said, M. Perey 
should know best. At whatever age written, 
however, they afford a most graphic picture. 
Many a practised penman might envy the 
faculty which this child possessed of making 
words stand for real living persons, actual 
circumstances, events, and things. 

We can see it all so clearly. The pretty 
Polish child taken by her uncle and Mdme. 
Geoffrin, ‘‘ first to the abbess’s psrlour, which 
is very handsome, for it is painted white with 
gold stripes”; her introduction to the mis- 
tresses and to her echoolmates—who bear the 
best names in France, for this convent school 
is the most aristocratic of schools; her wan- 
derings over the convent buildings; her 
difficulties with her handwriting ; her punish- 
ments—the donkey’s ears and red tongue ; her 
quarrels, which ended, I regret to say, in 
slaps and other indignities; the masquer- 
adings on St. Catherine’s Day, when, by a 
curious custom, ‘‘the pupils were allowed to 
assume the dress, occupation, or rank of all 
the ladies of the convent, from the abbess 
down to the simplest nun’’; the theatricals; 
the practical jokes, ink poured into the holy 
water, and tamperings with the chapel bells; 
and then a barring-out—yes, a real, genuine, 
old-fashioned barring out—possession taken 
of the kitchen and store-rooms, ejectment of 
their regular occupants, except ‘‘ Mdme. de 
Saint-Sulpice, who was sixteen years old,” 
and lay-sister Clothilde, who was prudently 
retained, because, as Mdme. de Saint-Sulpice 
shrewdly observed, without a lay-sister there 
would be ‘“‘no supper.”” On the whole, one 
does not quite wonder to come across this 
entry in the diary: ‘‘ All the pranks Malle. 
de Choiseul and I played had considerably 
retarded the ceremony of my first com- 
munion.” 

There is a certain high-mettled charm of 
good spirits about the whole thing, distantly 
suggestive of a paddock full of well-bred 
fillies ; and among the most skittish was cer- 
tainly our young friend the Princesse Massal- 
ska. Not for nothing had her grandmother, 
as Frederick the Great told the old Prince de 
Ligne, done gupner’s duty at the siege of 
Dantzic, and pointed cannon with the best. 
But dare-devil as the child might be, there 
was one person in the establishment for whom 
she entertained the greatest reverence and 
affection. This was Mdme. de Roche-Chouart, 
the Maitresse Générale, the ‘‘Miss Temple” 
of the school, one of those women who by force 
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of character and intellect so impress the higher | love so unwisely, and yet so passiona‘ely. 


type of school-girl. 
grapbically told in these memoirs ; and on the 
day when our princess was married she stole 
away from the throng of friends to kneel in 
solitary prayer beside the Joved mistress’s 
grave in the convent chapel. 

But mingled with all the pure girlish 

high spirits of the school life come strange 
revelations of the state of manners and 
morals in the outside world. 
‘It happened about that time that Mdlle. de 
Lévis one day publicly taunted Mdlle. de 
Choiseul before the whole class with the fact 
of her mother’s being kept in confinement on 
account of her having been in love with an 
actor.” 


This was voted very “‘ bad form ”’ on the part 
of Mdile. de Lévis—a poiat on which I think 
we may agree with the school feeling; and 
when Malle. de Choiseul’s ‘sister, born of 
the adulterous intercourse in question, after- 
wards came to the school,”’ the former earned 
great credit among her companions for the 
generous way in which she acknowledged 
and treated her. Mdlle de Choiseul’s own 
marriage took place under circumstances 
which we should now consider at least 
singular. She was married, as a school girl, 
at the age of fourteen, and came back to the 
school again, after a fortnight, ‘‘ madly in 
love with’? her husband, ‘‘though they had 
never been left alone together.” 

With the end of the Princess Massalska’s 
school life the interest of the book pales very 
considerably. She was married on July 29, 
1779, after much diplomacy, to the Prince 
Charles De Ligne. Her first impression of 
him, when taken down to the school parlour 
for the introduction, was, that ‘‘he had a 
noble mien, but was too serious, and had 
something German about him.” In truth, 
with all his excellences, he never won her 
heart; and when he fell, shot through the 
head in the forefront of the battle while attack- 
ing the French at Argonne, on September 14, 
1792, her only feeling was one of relief that 
his death left her free to give full rein to her 
passion for Count Vincent Potocki. 

But into the rad story of that love—for the 
man on whom she lavished the full treasure 
of her heart seems to have been simply cold, 
calculating, and mercenary—it is not my 
purpose here toenter. With her marriage to 
him—he had been twice divorced—the book 
ends * 

The portrait of the princess given in 
this book, as in the French edition, is 
an indifferently executed woodcut from a 
picture in the museum at Berlin. That 
picture, a pastel, has been greatly photo- 
graphed, and represents a woman of siugular 
loveliness, with a face all sweet and feminine, 
framed in an opulence of hair, and in whose 
eyes there lingers a sort of wistful sadness, 
such as came, we may suppose, into the eyes 
of Eve after she had eaten the fruit of the 
Tree of Knowledge. It isa beautiful picture, 
and one would be glad to associate it with the 
little princess who wrote these memoirs, if 
so be that she really did write them, and 
even with the woman who threw away her 





* Since the above was written, M. Perey has 
published the story of her later life, under the title 
of Une Grande Dame au XVIIT¢ Siécle, la Comtesse 
Heéléne Potocka. 





The story of her death is! Unfortunately it is the portrait of a quite 


different Countess Potocka, whose s-orr, 
perhaps even more romantic, my be read by 
the curious in an article in Scribner's Mon hly 
for November 1877. 

Frank T. Marztats 








Scotland and Scotsmen in the Eighteenth 
Century. From the MSS. of John Ramsay, 
Esq., of Ochtertyre. Edited by Alexander 
Allardyce. In 2 vols. (Blackwood.) 


Tats is as good a book of its kind—a some- 
what superficisl and artificial kind, it must 
be allowed—as has yet been published on 
Scotland in the eighteenth century. For 
Scotland in the Wordsworthian, subjective 
sense, for the emotions and aspirations of 
those Scotsmen—mostly mute, ioglorious, and 
humble—who, through their sons and the 
education they were able, by practisiog such 
thrift as James Carlyle’s, to give them, really 
made the history of their country a hundred 
years ago, one must read Allan Ramsay, Fer- 
guson, Burns, perhaps even the unbowdlerised 
‘* Collection ” of Herd. But, on what seemed 
Scotland to the English visitor of Samuel 
Johnson’s time, and even of Samuel Johnson’s 
calibre; on Scotch habits in eating, drinkin z, 
dressing, reading, writing, ploughing, preach- 
ing, marrying, dying, and burying, Joha 
Ramsay of Ochtertyre—the host of Burn:, 
the friend of Skinner, and the mentor of 
Scott—is, perhaps, as reliable, and certainly 
as agreeable and chatty, an authority as is to 
be found or is needed. One does not learn 
much about the man himeelf from the two 
volumes into which Mr. Allardyce has boiled 
down his tent, or from the introduction which 
precedes them. A Scotch laird, with the 
training of an advocate and not embarrassed 
with too much wealth, he devoted himself to 
managing bis property and to cultivating such 
literary society as he could find. Being 
naturally of a kindly and tolerant disposition, 
he was a general favourite ia Scotch society. 
For the rest, he seems to have taken views of 
life of the length recommended by Sydney 
Smith; to have sipped the Gallic heterodoxy 
of his time, and so to have developed into 
a Broad Church Presbyterian; and to bave 
been a very willing recipient and an indefati- 
gable retailer of after-dinner wisdom and 
gossip. 

Mr. Allardyce (who, it is to be hoped, has 
not altogether abandoned original literary 
work for the rdle of executor to defunct 
Scotsmen) has done his work as Ramsay’s 
editor carefully and well. In other words, 
he has allowed Ramsay to prattle about Scotch 
judges, professors, clergymen, gentry, ladies, 
landlords, ‘‘ worthies,” and ‘‘men of genius 
and taste’’—and it is of such prattlings that 
this book is composed—after his own fashion 
and in his own language. No doubt that 
fashion will seem to most readers a terribly 
prosy one. One gets wearied of page after 
page, or rather acre after acre, of historical 
statements like this: 


‘* The civil wars that broke out in the reign of 
Charles I. gave a fatal check to the useful and 
liberal arts. People’s money and attention 
were, in those wretched times, engrossed by 
very different considerations. Indeed, a very 
great proportion of the nobility and gentry 
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were either ruined or reduced to straits. Nor 
did the restoration of the royal family, and 
with it the blessings of peace, render them 
easy in their circumstances. Whatever was the 
cause, @ very mean style of architecture, both 
in public and private buildings, prevailed in 
Scotland between the Restoration and the 
Union.” 

This is Ramsay all over, the gold leaf of 
good sense beaten out to almost intolerable 
tenuity. Mr. Allardyce, it may be said—and, 
indeed, in many quarters it has been said— 
ought to have reduced Ramsay’s literary 
gossip to a much greater extent than he has 
done. But in that case he would have been 
guilty of injustice to his hero. Ramsay, 
without his garrulity, would not be Ramsay 
at all. But, in truth, these volumes are 
easy to read and digest, especially with the 
admirable sauce their author provides in foot- 
notes, which contain by far the liveliest and 
most characteristically Scotch anecdotes that 
have appeared since the days of his namesake, 
the Dean, and like the Dean’s, are steeped in 
alcohol. Ramsay, too, although much more 
of a social photographer and raconteur than 
a critic, not infrequently gives utterance 
to sound criticism, as when speaking of 
Scotch Border minstrelsy he says : 

“To portray in lively and delicate colours, 
though with a hasty hand, the hopes and fears 
which, by turns, agitated the breast of the 
amorous swain, afforded ample scope to the 
rural poet. Some love songs of which Tibullus 
himself need not be ashamed might be com- 
posed by an uneducated shepherd whose learn- 
ing was confined to the Book of God and the 
book of nature.” 

Contrast this platitude with Crabbe’s 


‘* Shepherds’ boys their amorous pains reveal, 

The only pains, alas! they never feel ! ’’ 
in his denunciation—as true as it was bitter 
—of “the sleepy bards” of his day, who 
could give to the world nothing better than 
“mechanic echoes of the Mantuan song.” 
The pith is all on Crabbe’s side, but the truth 
is all on Ramsay’s, as Burns proved the very 
year this trenchantly inaccurate criticism was 
published. 

This is a book which can be safely com- 
mended, and from which it would be at once 
an easy and an agreeable task to quote largely, 
but which cannot otherwise be criticised. In 
it the Edinburgh of the eighteenth century— 
the Edinburgh that was a literary capital, not 
as now a Scotch South Kensington—tigures 
as a kind of Row. There are to be seen 
riding or driving Scotch clergymen who 
drink and pray divinely ; Scotch judges who 
write metaphysicul treatises or trifle with 
literature between trials ; and excellent Scotch 
ladies who can hardly spell and whose reading 
is confined to the Zatler. They are watched 
and criticised by their acquaintances, with 
whom they occasionully exchange scandal 
and comments on agriculture, politics, and 
literature. Ramsay was not one of the per- 
formers in the Edivburgh Row of his time; 
but he was on bowing, hand-shaking, and 
anecdote-retailing terms with the best of them. 
Mr. Allardyce’s volumes show what such folk 
were made of. It is but fair to add that Ramsay 
was a progressive agriculturist and a humane, 
though wideawake, landlord. His remarks 
on all questions bearing on land are marked by 
his usual sagacity, and are free from his usual 
prolixity. Witiram ~Wattacs. 





TWO INDIAN STORY-BOOKS. 


Folk-Tales of Kashmir. By the Rev. J. 
Hinton Knowles. (Triibner.) 


Folklore in Southern India. By Pandit 
S. M. Natésa Sistri (Bombay: Education 
Societs’s Press; London: Triibner.) 


Wuartever may be the origin of the popular 
myths and fictions which are found to be 
almost identical in all parts of the world— 
whether those of simple forms have not been 
independently developed or invented by 
different races, and those of more complicated 
construction diffused from a common centre 
or centres —it is not for lack of materials that 
comparative mythologists and traditionists 
fail to agree. he folklore and folk-tales of 
nearly all the eastern anc great part of the 
western hemisphere have now been diligently 
collected and published ; and it may be ques- 
tioned whether there can be much still left 
for future gleaners that will throw any new 
light upon the vexed question of the origin 
and diffusion of popular tales. The “solar” 
or “‘nature”’ myth theory seems now to be 
well-nigh obsolete, and the ‘‘ anthropological ” 
is rapidly gaining adherents; yet there is 
much to be reasonably said in support of the 
theories of the so-called Benfey school—of 
the Indian origin of many oral, as weli as 
written, European fictions. It is not, how- 
ever, my present business to discuss this 
question anew, but to offer some remarks on 
the two story-books whose titles head this 
article. 

Mr. Kuowles is a most intelligent and in- 
dustrious collector of folk-tales current in 
the ‘‘ Happy Valley”; and he has improved 
asa story-teller since he published his Dic- 
tionary of Kashmiri Proverbs and Sayings— 
perhaps improved rather too much, since, 
among other ornamental touches, we occa- 
sionally meet with in this new book such 
G. P. R. James-like expressions as ‘‘ the next 
morning the king might have been seen,” &c., 
which is altogether out of place in a folk- 
tale; and such as this: ‘‘the quickly found 
lovers,” referring to a king meeting a strange 
wandering damsel and forthwith taking her to 
wife. He is fond of using native terms when 
the English equivalents would do quite as 
well, or even better, since they would save 
readers the trouble of looking at the foot of 
the page, or in the glossary, for their mean- 
ing. For instance, on p. 11 the term wont 
occurs, and on referring to the glossary we 
learn that it means a shopkeeper. Moreover, 
his plan—or want of a regular plan, rather— 
of explaining such words is extremely annoy- 
ing, some being explained in footnotes, others 
in the glossary, for no apparent reason, and 
some not at all. They should all be explained 
either in one place only or in both places. In 
the preface Mr. Knowles expresses a hope that 
his work will be useful to students of com- 
parative folklore from the notes he has 
appended referring to certain other collections 
where similar tales are to be found; but, un- 
fortunately, most of these works (and they 
are few, after all) are also Indian story-books 
of precisely the same kind as his own, com- 
prising tales communicated by word of mouth, 
such as Miss Frere’s Old Deccan Days and 
Miss Stokes’s Indian Fairy Tales ; and others 
are all but absolutely inaccessible in this 
country, such as the Indian Antiquary and 
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Indian Notes and Queries—two most excellent 
and useful journals, which ought to be found 
in every one of our larger public libraries. 
But enough of fault-finding. The collection 
is a very good one. The tales are, with one 
or two trifling exceptions, highly entertain- 
ing, and I shall glance at a number of 
them. 

In the story of ‘‘ All for a Pansa,” a father, 
in order to test his son’s mental ability, gives 
him a small coin and bids him get for i« five 
things—something to eat, to drink, to gnaw, 
to sow in the garden, and to serve as food for 
the cow; and a clever girl advises him to buy 
a water-melon. There is a somewhat similar 
story in the Talmud, of a man who gave a 
boy a pruta, telling him to buy with it some- 
thing that he might eat, leave, and take 
home; and the shrewd urchin brought him a 
quantity of salt. In the same Kashmiri tale, 
the noodle-hero falls into the toils of u 
gambling courtesan who always wins by her 
trained cat at the right time overturning the 
lamp. This occurs in one of the legends of 
the renowned Raja Rasili, found in Capt. 
R C. Temple’s valuable Legends of the Punjit, 
and also in the romance entitled @u/-1 
Bakiwali, translated into Urdii from the 
Persian. The story of ‘The Ivory City and 
its Fairy Princess” not only resembles that 
of ‘‘The Minister’s Son” in the Vetdlapan- 
chavinsali (i.e, Twenty-five Tales of « 
Vampyre)—why does Mr. Knowles always 
refer to the Hindi version, Battal Pachisi, 
instead of the Sanskrit original ?—but al<o 
the story of ‘‘The Painter,’ found in some 
Arabic texts of the Seven Vazirs; and, in 
part, is like that of the ‘‘Officious Father- 
in-Law” in the Persian Sindibid Nama. 
‘‘Shabrag, Prince and Thief,” is a capital 
story. The incident of stealing the egge from 
beneath a bird occurs in one of the fabliaux 
and in the ‘Four Clever Brothers” in 
Grimm’s collection; while in M. Rivitre’s 
Contes Populares de la Kabylie du Djurdjura 
one of two brothers, apprenticed t» an old 
thief, takes a sparrow out of its nest without 
waking it. The story of ‘ Saiyid and Said” 
—in which he who eats the head of a certain 
bird finds 10,000 muhrs under his head every 
morning, and he who eats its breast becomes 
a king—has analogues in the Dravidian 
Nights (a translation, by Mr. Natésa Sistri, 
of a Tamil romance entitled Madanakimard- 
jankadai); in a Manipuri tale of two brothers, 
Turi and Basanta (given in the Jndian Anti- 
quary, vol. iv.); in the Kalmuk Siddhi Kur ; 
and in Miss Busk’s ulk-Lore in Rome. 
Variants of the ‘‘Day Thief and Night 
Thief’’ are found in the Norse tale of the 
‘‘Master Thief,” the Gaelic tale of the 
‘‘ Shifty Lad,” and in Mr. Gibb’s translation 
of the Turkish tales of the Forty Vazirs. 
The story of ‘‘The Wicked Queens” is an 
interesting version (and the fact is strangely 
overlooked by Mr. Knowles) of the tale, 
familiar to every schoolboy, of the ‘‘ Envious 
Sisters” with which our common version of 
the Arabian Nights concludes, and the main 
idea of which—the substitution of puppies, 
&c., for the victim’s infants—I have else- 
where traced to a Buddhist story. In the 
tale of ‘‘The Four Princes” we have a 
variant of the Tamil Alakésa Kathd, as well 
as of ‘Strike, but hear!” in Lal Babari 
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[why this spelling? ] of Rupees for a Bit of 
Advice’? finds an analogue in Jacques de 
Vitry’s Sermones, &c , whence it was probably 
tuken into the Gesta Romanorum; and similar 
tales occur in the Forty Vazirs, the Bagh o 
Bahdr (a Hindi work derived from the Persian 
Kissa-i Chehir Darwesh), and in Buddha- 
ghosha’s Parables. Interwoven with this 
story is that of the Merchant and his 
Faithful Dog, which occurs in the Alakésa 
Kathi; and there is something like it in the 
Burmese collection—Decisions of the Princess 
Thoo-dhamma T sari. It has alsoa variant of the 
Parrot that brought the youth-renewing fruit, 
which is found in the Persian Ziti Nima, the 
Kanarese collection, Kathi Manjari, and the 
Alakésa story. The clever dameecl who told 
the reison “ Why the Fish laughed,” which 
is one of the best in the book, has a brother 
in the lad who toll the king the meaning of 
his dream—that he was drinking with a frog 
cut of the same cup—in a story in a Persian 
collection by Al-Kishifi, entitled Lat«'yif at- 
Tava dyif, the answer being the same in 
both—to wit, that in his majesty’s baram 
there was a man in woman’s clothes; and in 
her ‘‘ figurative language’’ she has a sister in 
No. iv. of M. Le Grand’s Contes Populaires 
Grees, and another in ‘‘ The Clever Girl” in 
Prof. Crane’s Ltalian Popular Tales. I had 
almost omitted to remark that there is a 
striking resemblance between the opening of 
the tale, ‘‘ Pride Abased ””—in which a king is 
in the habit of daily asking his courtiers 
whether there exists in all the wor'd a 
monarch so powerful as he, until one day a 
counsellor, to check his foolish boasting, tells 
him of another king who is mightier—and 
that of the story of Dambhodbbava in section 
95 of the Fifth Book ( Udyoga Parva—Effort 
Book) of the Mahdbhirata. The Kashmiri 
story is a variant of the tale of ‘‘The King 
who lost his Kingdom, Wife, and Wealth,” 
which is found in the Breslau printed Arabic 
text of the ‘Thousand and one Nights,” 
and has many European and Asiatic analogues. 
Altogether, Mr. Knowles’s book wiil prove a 
valuable addition to the library of the folk- 
lore student, and I trust he will ere long 
favour us with a companion volume. 


Not less interesting and valuable is the 
third and concluding fasciculus of Mr. Natésa 
Sastri’s Kolklore in Southern India. The 
work is very appropriately dedicated to Capt. 
R. C. Temple, ‘who has done so much for 
the cause of Indian folklore.” In the preface 
we are told how the Pandit—a native of 
the Trichinopoly district—in his childhood 
greedily devoured and treasured up in his 
memory the numerous tales of mirth and 
marvel which the superannuated women of 
the family delighted to tell him; and how, after 
leaving college and becoming one of the staff 
of the Indian Government Archaeological 
Survey, Capt. Temple’s interesting folklore 
contributions to the Indian Antiquary sug- 
gested the idea of his turning into Eaglish 
some of his own abundant stores. Thus he 
was pre-eminently qualified both by his birth 
and education for the task which he has so 
well accomplished ; and it is fervently to be 
wished that the same kind of work were done 
for other Indian countries and districts by 
educated native gentlemen. The Pandit 
writes English well, and tells his stories 
lucidly and racily, 





My remaining space will barely admit of 
some brief comments upon a few of those 
in this concluding fasciculus. In the tale 
entitled ‘*Good will grow out of Good” 
we have a curious version of the well-known 
and wide-spread story of Fulgentius in the 
Gesta Romanorum, which had been told long 
before that famous monkish collection was 
made in the Nugae Curialium of Walter 
Mapes, and of which I have elsewhere adduced 
many variants, from the banks of Ganga to 
Norway. The story of ‘‘ The Five Cups,” in 
which the same magical object that is a bless- 
ing to the good man proves a curse to the 
churl, recalls similar tales from such different 
lands as China, Tartary, Russia, Scandinavia, 
and Ireland. In No. 19 I was charmed to 
meet with a Tamil variant of the diverting 
story of the Bad Wife, of which four Italian 
versions are known to me, by Brevio, 
Machiavel, Straparola, and in Miss Busk’s 
Folklore in Rome; one French, in La Fon- 
taine; one Turkish, in Mr. Gibb’s Forty 
Vazirs; and one in Mr. Ralston’s Russian 
Foll:-Tales. Moreover, it forms the plot of the 
play of ‘‘ Grim, the Collier of Croydon’”’; only 
here it is not a scolding wife the demon is 
afraid of, but a bad musician who made such 
a ‘dreadful dissonance” with his ndgasvara 
pipe as to torture beyond endurance a Brih- 
mar:ikshasa who lived in a tree close by the 
piper, and whose name was Ginapriya, which 
means ‘‘a lover of music.” In No. 21 we 
have the familiar mediaeval story of the 
scholar who by ‘‘art magic” called up the 
Devil, who was thus (»s in aust) con- 
strained to be the scholar’s servant in all 
things, but conditioned that the scholar 
should keep him constantly employed at his 
peril. The fiend built bridges, clove hills, 
and did all sorts of wonderful things ‘‘ in less 
than no time,’ and the scholar was at his 
wits’ end as to what he should next give the 
fiend to do, till the happy thought occurred 
to order him to make a rope of sand. In the 
Tamil version the demon (a Brihmarikshasa) 
is given a long curling hair of a woman’s 
head to straighten, which proves too much for 
him. 

There is a similar story in the great 
Sanskrit collection—‘‘ Ocean of the Streams 
of Narrative” (Katha Sarit Sdgara), in which 
a Brihman suffering from an incurable sore is 
taught a mantra, or charm, which called up a 
Raikshasa to cure it, and the demon having 
quickly done so demanded to be set other 
tasks, else he would devour him. In the 
sequel the poor Brihman gives him somewhat 
to do which he could not, and which, though 
funny, cannot be told here. In No. 22 we 
have a capital version of the ‘‘ Silent Couple,” 
on which is based the Scotch song of ‘‘ The 
Barrin’ 0’ the Door,” and which forms part 
of the plot of ‘‘ No Song, no Supper.” It is 
also known in Italy, Sicily, and Arabia, and 
there is another Hindi version in the tale of 
‘‘The Four Simple Brihmans.”’ Perhaps the 
best tales in this part are ‘‘The Four Good 
Sisters’’ and ‘‘The Satchel-Bearer.” Both 
are new to me, and will probably prove so to 
many others. They are the longest, and are 
told with much spirit. I confidently com- 
men’ the Pandi:’s little book to all lovers of 
good stories, a3 well cs to my story-comparing 
bretbren. 

W, A. Crovston, 





ERASMUS IN ITALY. 


Erasme en Italie: étude sur un épisode de la 
renaissance, accompagré2 de douze lettres 
inédites d’Erasme. Par Pierre de Nolhac. 
(Paris: Klincksieck. ) 


M. de Noruac has chosen as the subject of 
this latest addition to Erasmian literature one 
of the most interesting, and at the same time 
one of the least known, portions of the life of 
the great Dutch scholar—viz., the three 
years spent by him in Italy ; and he claims to 
have thrown fresh light upon this period by 
means of several hitherto unpublished letters. 
This visit of Erasmus to Italy is a fact of 
some importance in the history of the revival 
of letters in Europe. To his influence must 
be ascribed in a large measure the spread of 
Humanism north of the Alps; and it was in 
Italy, during his residence among the scholars 
of Bologna, Padua, Rome, and above all of 
Venice, that he himself had become thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of the Revival. Erasmus, 
it is true, affirmed more than once in after 
years that he had learned little in Italy, and 
one of his most recent biographers goes so far 
as to assert that he learned nothing. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that this state- 
ment was made by Erasmus in the heat of 
controversy, at a time when his recollections 
of Italy were embittered by the violent 
attacks made upon him from that quarter; 
and it is, moreover, at variance with what he 
himself said on other occasions. 

To visit Italy had been from early youth 
one of Erasmus’s most ardent desires; but the 
means to pay for the journey were lacking— 
‘‘sine pennis volare haud facile est,’’ he 
laments to a friend. At last, when he was 
close upon forty, the long-wished for op- 
portunity came. Boerio, or Boyer, the 
physician to King Henry VII. of England, 
asked him to accompany his two sons to 
Bologna; and in the summer of 1506 Erasmus 
found himself for the first time south of the 
Alps. At Turin he took the degree of D.D. 
—not that he himself valued the distinction, 
but because, as he said, nobody thought any- 
thing of a man’s learning unless he could 
claim to be addressed as ‘‘ magister noster.”’ 
From Turin he proceeded to Bologna, but his 
visit to that city was cut short by the warlike 
operations of Pope Julius, and he was driven 
to cross the Apennines and take refuge in 
Florence. It is disappointing to find how 
little he was impressed with what he saw in 
the Tuscan capital; he says not a word of 
Michael Angelo, nor of Leonardo, nor of 
Raphacl, not a word of Machiavelli. In 
writing about Florence, many years after- 
wards, he is chiefly interested in recalling the 
details of a terrific explosion of gunpowder, 
which took place during his visit. ‘‘ Every- 
one,’”’ he says, ‘“‘ was in great alarm at the 
portent, and thought that the end of the 
world was at hand.” The matter-of-fact 
Dutchman, however, saw no portent in it at 
all, but merely the natural consequence of 
neglect on the part of those who had charge 
of the gunpowder. 

After a stay of only six weeks it 
Florence, Erasmus returned to Bologna 12 
time to witness the triumphal entry o 
Julius inte the city. Here misfortunes agail 
awaited him. Not only did he fall out with 
the governor of his two young charges (whe 
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appears to have exasperated him to such a 
degree that even after a lapse of twenty-five 
years he still calls him monstrum and porcus), 
but he also nearly lost his life through an 
outbreak of the plague. The epidemic itself 
he managed to elude; but he twice narrowly 
escaped being killed by the panic-stricken 
mob, who mistook him for a pest-infected 
physician. It appears that his monkish dress 
in some way resembled the costume of the 
plague doctors, who were liable at any time 
to be stoned if they ventured openly into the 
frequented streets. Erasmus is said, in con- 
sequence of this, to have obtained leave from 
the Pope to dispense with his religious garb ; 
but, though he undoubtedly did receive per- 
mission to wear lay costume, it is by no 
means so certain as M. de Nolhac assumes 
that it was on this account. 

At Bologna Erasmus made the acquaintance 
of the celebrated Scipione Fortiguerra (or 
Carteromachos, as he preferred to be styled 
in the pedantic fashion of the day), as well as 
of Paolo Bombasio, in whose house he studied 
Greek. During this time he was at work 
upon new editions of his Adagia and of his 
translations from Euripides, with the inten- 
tion of getting them printed at the celebrated 
Aldine press. The letter in which Erasmus 
begs Aldus to undertake them is one of four, 
written to Venice from Bologna and Padua, 
which M. de Nolhac has brought to light for 
the first time. It is exceedingly interesting 
as not only showing in what high esteem the 
Venetian printer was held by the Dutch 
scholar, but also as giving evidence of the 
great reputation already acquired by the 
Aldine press. The success of a work printed 
by Aldus was assured—“ existimarim lucu- 
brationes meas immortalitate donatas,” writes 
Erasmus, ‘‘ si tuis excusae formulis in lucem 
exierint, maxime minutioribus illis omnium 
nitidissimis’’ (7.¢., in the so-called aldine or 
italic type). Toa request preferred in such 
flattering terms Aldus readily acceded, and 
he wrote inviting Erasmus to pay him a visit 
at Venice. After some further correspondence 
(given in extenso by M. de Nolhac) regarding 
the printing of his works, Erasmus decided to 
go to Venice, and we find him at the begin- 
ning of 1508 domiciled asa member of Aldus’s 
household. 

Of his life under the printer’s roof he has 
left us a picture in one of his Colloquies. He 
does not appear to have been altogether happy. 
Of learning there was no lack; but he laments 
bitterly that he found very little to stay his 
stomach withal, and that little was not alto- 
gether to his taste. The wine, he complains, 
was vapid, the bread like clay, the eggs stale, 
the meat not fresh, and the broth only fit for 
pigs—‘‘ jusculum suibus dignum.” Finding 
that this diet disagreed with him, he con- 
sulted the family physician, who gravely 
cautioned him against excessive eating. 
Erasmus, however, took the cure into his own 
hands, and arranged to provide his own meals, 
and to take them in his own room during the 
remainder of his stay with Aldus. The firing 
appears to have been as scanty as the food, and 
he suffered greatly from the cold. The only 
means of warmth was a fire built of damp 
sticks and roots, which gave out volumes of 
smoke, but little enough flame. He was not 
much better off in summer, he sas, on 
account of the swarms of vermin which in- 
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fested the house, and gave him no peace, day | return ceased not to the day of his death. 


or night. However, in spite of these and 
sundry other discomforts, he managed to do 
an immense deal of work; and he astonished 
Aldus by his power o* writing in the midst 
of the noisy printing-presses, which were 
kept busy striking off his compositions as fast 
as he wrote them. 

We find Erasmus, as a matter of course, 
among the members of the celebrated Aldine 
Academy, where he had the advantage of 
meeting some of the most brilliant Hellenists 
of the day, including the Greeks—Demetrius 
Doucas, John Lascaris, and Marcus Musurus, 
whose beautiful handwriting was taken by 
Aldus as the model for his Greek type, just 
as he had chosen that of Petrarca as the model 
for his celebrated italic type. M.de Nolhac 
enumerates the principal scholars with whom 
Erasmus came into contact in Venice, and 
warns us to accept with caution the list of 
the Neacademicians given by M. A. Firmia- 
Didot in his fascinating work upon Hellenism 
at Venice. 

From Venice Erasmus went toe Padua, where, 
at the request of the Scotch king, James IV., 
he taught rb toric to his natural son, the 
youthful Archbishop of St. Andrews, who was 
at that time studying law at the university 
Here he renewed his relations with Marcus 
Musurus, and continued to work at Greek 
texts. Rumours of war, however, again 
disturbed his labours, and he was forced to 
leave Padua with the young prince. After 
a short stay in Ferrara and Bologna, he 
arrived in Siena, where he devoted himself 
almost exclusively to the instruction of his 
pupil. But he was impatient to get to Rome; 
and at the beginning of 1509 we find him 
there, once more in the midst of a brilliant 
assemblage of scholars. As at Florence so at 
Rome he appears to have been curiously 
indifferent to the works of art he saw around 
him. He does not even mention the Laoc»on, 
which had only recently been discovered, and 
which had aroused the enthusiasm of every 
one with any pretensions to taste. He had 
many friends, especially inthe Vatican, where 
he made the acquaintance, among others, of 
the Cardinal Giovanni dei Medici, who after. 
wards, as Pope Leo X, afforded him a 
generous support against his calumniators. 
The residence of Erasmus in Rome gave him 
ample opportunity of observing the decrease 
of religious faith, the licence, the ostenta- 
tion, and the avarice of the Papal court, and 
no doubt influenced him powerfully in the 
part he subsequently played in the Reforma- 
tion. Catholic as he was, he could not but 
sorrowfully admit the truth of Luther’s 
picture of Rome. 

Meanwhile an event had occurred in 
England which caused the Dutch scholar to 
hasten back to the North. A letter from his 
patron, Lord Mountjoy, announced the death 
of Henry VII., and the accession to the 
throne of the young prince who had already 
been specially graciousto him. Erasmus was 
urged to return without delay, to share in the 
favours which were to be showered by the 
new sovereign upon men of letters. In spite 
of the entreaties of his friends in Rome, in 

ite of hints of certain and high preferment, 

trasmus decided to go ; and, at the beginnin 
of July, 1509, he was back again in England. 
He never revisited Italy, but his longing to 





‘My heart is at Rome,” he wrote in his old 
age, “and at no other place would I more 
willingly put off the burden of this poor 
body of mine.” 

At the end of the work M. de Nolhac 
prints fifteen letters of Erasmus. Of these 
twelve have never before been published. 
The four addressed to Aldus—which are of 
great interest and importance, as throwing 
light upon the relations of Erasmus with the 
Venetian printer—have already been men- 
tioned. Of the others, four were written on 
business matters to Francesco d’Asola, Aldus’s 
wife’s brother; thres, principally as letters 
of introduction, to Pietro Bembo; and the 
remaining one to a Roman prelate, who is 
supposed by M. de Nolhac to be Barbirius, the 
chaplain of Adrian VI. It should be men- 
tioned that the book is provided with an 
excellent index. 

We are glad to learn incidentally from a 
note that M. de Nolhac has ia preparation a 
work upon the correspondents of Aldus. It 
ought to prove an attractive volume. 

Pacet Toynnee. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Lindsays. A Romance of Scottish Life. 


In 3 vols. By John K. Leys. (Chatto & 
Windus. ) 

Mayroyd of Mytholm. A Romance of the 
Fells. By John Dalby. In 3 vols. 


(Chapman & Hall.) 


A Teacher of the Violin: and other Tales. 
By J. H. Shorthouse. (Macmillan. ) 


Marahuna. A Romance. By H. B. Marriott 
Watson. (Longmans.) 


Throttle Island. A Tale of Adventure. 
Julius Medley. (Remington. ) 


Ir may perhaps, without considering too 
curiously, be regarded as a sign of the new 
departure in fiction that of these five works 
three are described by their authors as 
‘‘romances” rather than as ‘‘novels,’”’ and 
that to the remaining two the word ‘‘romance’”’ 
might be applied with equal or greater appro- 
priateness, their interest being unmistakably 
of the romantic order. The description is 
least appropriate to Zhe Lindsays, which, 
though a capital story of its kind, is not the 
kind of story which we are led to expect by 
the description on the title-page. In charac- 
ters and incidents alike Mr. Leys sticks close 
to the familiar realities of life; and the book 
is good with the kind of goodness which is 
achieved not by romantic invention, but by 
life-like portraiture. Mr. Leys is probably a 
Scotchman, for it is hardly likely that any 
one not native and to the manner born could 
render the essential aspects of rural Scottish 
life as they are rendered in the first volume 
of The Lindsays, where we have a reproduc- 
tion not merely of details, but of atmosphere. 
The Rev. Hector McTavish, D.D., who looked 
upon the introduction of the organ as ‘the 
thin edge of the wedge””—a metaphor dear 
to the theological mind—and who was careful 
to explain that he ‘‘ had no objection to the 
Lord’s Prayer’’ when used in a haphazard, 
informal manner, is a capital portrait; and 
there is a fund of shrewd observation and 
quiet humour in +he description of the service 
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in the little country kirk, where Hubert Blake 
made his first acquaintance with a new phase 
of religious life. Equally good are the 
chapters dealing with Alec Lindsay’s life 
as a student at the University of Glasgow ; 
and though here, as elsewhere in his 
book, Mr. Leys comes into competition with 
Mr. George Macdonald, he does not subject 
himself to any odious comparisons. Probably 
most exitical readers will be of opinion that 
the first half of the novel, which is devoted 
almost entirely to portraiture, with a very 
slight modicum of incident, is more successful 
than the latter half, which concerns itself 
with the machinations of the two villians, 
Semple and Beattie. The story of their 
scheme to tamper with the will of Mr. James 
Lindsay, and so to manage things that sue- 
picion must necessarily fall upon poor Alec, 
is conceived and worked out with a good deal 
of ingenuity, and no definite fault can be 
found with it; but one reader, at least, has 
found it somewhat wanting in that imagina- 
tive grasp of reality, which gives such a 
charm to the rest of the book. The characters 
throughout, especially those of Alec’s father 
and sister, and his college friend Cameron, are 
vividly conceived. The episodical descriptions 
—that of the curling match for example—are 
excellently done; and, indeed, The Lindsays 
is, from every point of view, a good novel. 


In writing of Mayroyd of Mytholm, one 
cannot repeat this verdict without large 
reserves; or, rather, one must vary its form, 
and say that the book contains a number of 
good things. Unfortunately, the good things 
are spoiled by somewhat serious faults; and 
the total effect is, therefore, a little unsatis- 
factory. The scene of the story is laid ina 
rural—a very rural—district of Cumberland, 
and many of the chapters prove that the 
author not only knows his country well, but 
has a very pretty descriptive gift. A 
thoroughly successful novel cannot, however, 
be constructed out of a series of landscapes 
and figures, be they painted ever so deftly; 
and Mayroyd of Mytholm is rendered a tan- 
talising book for the ordinary reader by a 
superfluity of difficult dialect, and a plot the 
complexity of which is very much in excess 
of the interest. There is a mystery connected 
with the parentage of a child, who is intro- 
duced to us in the first chapter—one of the 
best of the many good descriptive studies; and 
as this mystery hangs over our heads through- 
out the work without our being permitted 
to see what depends upon its solution, the 
reader sometimes forgets it altogether, and 
when he remembers it finds that it has 
become a trifle, or more than a trifle, tire- 
some. In fact, there are two or three 
mysteries which turn out in the end to be 
all connected together, and the element of 
mystery is one which needs to be economised 
more skilfully than it is economised here. 
Some of the chapters are bits of Dutch 
painting, so good of their kind that they 
could not be easily beaten ; but the book, as a 
whole, leaves a somewhat blurred impression 
upon the mind. 


I am inclined to think that the peculiar 
charm of Mr. Shorthouse’s work is more 
abundantly manifest in his short stories than 
in his more elaborate romances; and the five 
tales in his latest volume represent his most 





characteristic artistic virtues, while leaving no 
room for the intrusion of the faults which do 
something to mar their effect. Mr. Short- 
house’s creative achievements give a certain 
impression of remoteness which is pleasing for a 
time, but is apt to become a trifle wearisome 
and tantalising; and probably few readers of 
John Inglesant and Sir Percival retain to the 
end the gusto with which they read the 
opening chapters. A single dream scene in a 
play, where the actors in the vision are seen 
with softened outlines through a veil of gauze, 
has a charm of its own which is almost 
entirely dependent upon its unfamiliarity ; 
but an entire drama acted behind gauze would 
pall upon the spectator, and Mr. Shorthouse’s 
treatment produces an effect somewhat similar 
to that produced by the stage veil. His long 
romances resemble the hypothetical play, his 
shorter tales are the isolated dream scenes. 
Tke characters in the stories here are, like all 
the author’s characters, somewhat shadowy ; 
but their shadowy quality is given by a 
skilfully managed remoteness, not by careless, 
unimaginative work. We donot realise them 
as we realise the characters in the works of 
the great masters of fiction, but we have the 
feeling that we might realise them if we 
could only get near enough—if we could go 
behind the gauze. To change the image: 
landscape and figures are seen as they are 
seen in moonlight, and moonlight has both its 
special charm and its special defect of revela- 
tion. The princess in the title-story and the 
Baroness Helena Von Saarfeld are essentially 
moonlight people; and the Marquis de St. 
Palaye in the story which bears his name— 
one of the most movingly beautiful of recent 
ideal creations—is almost the only character 
whom we see with the distinctness given by 
familiar sunshine. The book is rich in work 
of a very exceptional loveliness of conception 
and execution, and those who in its pages 
make the acquaintance of Mr. Shorthouse for 
the first time are people to be envied. 


The curious romance, Marahuna, is dedi- 
cated to the author of Zisie Venner, but it re- 
calls most strongly the work of a very different 
person, the author of ing Solomon’s Mines. 
The early chapters, which take us or board 
H.M.S. Hereward to the solitary ocean which 
surrounds the South Pole, with its wonderful 
sea of flame, are suggestive both of Mr. Rider 
Haggard and M. Jules Verne; and Marahuna, 
the heroine, who appears mysteriously out of 
the heart of the fire, is a personage whom in 
all probability we should never had known 
had we not previously known the wonderful 
‘‘She.”? Indeed, though Marahuna is alto- 
gether a smaller and less impressive creation, 
we are reminded too constantly of ‘‘She” to 
have that special pleasure which is born of 
freshness of invention; and Mr. Marriott 
Watson’s human or non-human salamander 
lacks not only the impressiveness but the 
peculiar fascination either of her famous 
prototype or of the heroine of the romance 
mentioned in the dedication. Among the 
characteristics of which Marahuna is denuded 
are the very characteristics which make a 
creature in the form of humanity interesting 
to us. She does, indeed, arouse our curiosity, 
but only in the same utterly unemotional way 
in which it is aroused by a geometrical 
or arithmetical puzzle; and when, by the 
sudden birth of human passion, a new interest 





is awakened it soon develops into an interest 
of repulsion, not of attraction. There is a 
great deal of intellectual ingenuity in the 
book, especially in the account of the attempts 
made to bring Marahuna and those by whom 
she is surrounded into mental and emotional 
touch with each other. But the story is 
inventive rather than imaginative; and, with- 
out adding another to the many recent stupid 
charges of plariarism, one must say that 
even the invention has a derivative quality. 
Curiously enough, on p. 143 we have an 
entirely erroneous description of the book 
which is such a special favourite with the 
author. Elsie Venner is anything but cor- 
rectly described as ‘‘the story of a girl who 
is bitten by a snake in her childhood”; and 
such a description is more than a mere error 
of detail: it misrepresents the central motif 
of the work—the imaginative presentation of 
one of the many problems suggested by the 
doctrine of heredity. In justice to Mr. 
Watson it must be said that the error is made 
by one of the characters in the story, not by 
the author in his own proper person; but 
as he leaves it uncorrected he is certainly 
responsible for it. 


Though not avowedly a burlesque, there 
can hardly be much doubt that Throttle Island 
has been written with a burlesque intention, 
the objects of its satire being Treasure Island 
and similar stories of romantic adventure. If 
this be so, the story is a very clever jew 
@Vesprit; if not, it is a mass of the wildest 
absurdities. The air of dead earnestness 
throughout may incline some readers to the 
latter hypothesis; but in adopting it I should 
say that they are certainly mistaken, though 
the author may not be free from accountability 
for their mistake. In the grotesque incredi- 
bility of its coincidences and its horrors it 
certainly out-shocks any shilling shocker that 
I can at this moment remember. 


James Asucrorr Noster. 








RECENT VERSE. 


The Poetry of South Africa, Collected and 
arranged by A. Wilmot. (Sampson Low.) It 
is significant of newly aroused interest in the 
colonies that this volume should follow so hard 
upon Mr. Douglas Sladen’s collection of Aus- 
tralian Ballads and Rhymes (ACADEMY, February 
11). It would be unjust to press the coiu- 
cidence too closely. The Cape and Natal 
together have a total population of about 
340,000 whites, while Australasia has nearly 
tenfold that number; and of the white popula- 
tion in South Africa perhaps one half speak 
Dutch as their mother tongue. But if Aus- 
tralia can boast her Gordon and her Kendall, the 
Cape owns one poet whose name deservedly 
stands in a class above theirs—that of Thomas 
Pringle, the immigrant from the Scotch border, 
who drew his inspiration directly from Sir 
Walter—or rather, from the same fountain as 
Sir Walter. Of his famous reverie beginning 
‘‘ Afar in the desert I love to ride”—which 
everybody used to learn by heart many years 
ago, but which we miss from recent anth- 
logies—it must suffice to quote what Coleridge 
said of it: ‘“‘I do not hesitate to declare it 
among the two or three most perfect lyrics in 
our language.”” We have heard, too, that it 
has won, in a Dutch translation, equal popu- 
larity from the older race of colonists, about 
whom the poet himself did not hesitate to speak 
unwelcome truths. In 1881 a collected edition 
of Pringle’s South African poems, with memoi( 
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and notes, was published by Messrs. Longmans ; 
and to that volume we must refer the curious 
reader, for the present book gives no biogra- 
phical or other information. Mr. Wilmot has 
been industrious in collecting what we assume 
to be the most favourable specimens from 
“The Poet’s Corner” of South African news- 
papers and other sources not specified. We 
know not how local partiality may rank them ; 
but the English verdict, we fear, can only be— 
Pringle first, and the rest anywhere. It is im- 
possible for a stranger to sympathise fully with 
the parodies and echoes of English song which 
constitute the staple of this collection. ‘‘ The 
Defence of Rorke’s Drift’ has inspired one not 
inadequate ballad, signed with the name of 
Bertram Mitford; and there is both pathos and 
melody in Mr. G. Longmore’s ‘‘The Faded 
Photograph,” of which we may quote the first 
stanza: 
‘* Your portrait hangs upon my wall, 
Among my treasures highly classed, 
For it is potent to recall 
Old days that we have passed 
In close communion, heart and mind, 
Where Avon’s placid waters wind. 


But, in our judgment, the most sustained note 
of genuine poetry is to be found in the religious 
hymns contributed by the Rev. F. J. Ochsee. 
We have only room for a single stanza, again 
the first, of the piece entitled ‘‘ Contentment ” : 


‘*T am content to be 
What God has made me; honour and renown 
I seek not from this world; nor fear its frown. 
God knows and honours me, His child and heir 
He made me; then what matters it if here 
Unknown and poor I live—a little while 
And I shall bask in his eternal smile 

To all eternity.”’ 


Cuesar Borgia: a Tragedy, and other Poems. 
By W. Evans. (Maxwell.) Mr. Evans’s 
volume consists of two dramas and a miscel- 
laneous collection of lyrical and other short 
poems, each of the dramas occupying about one 
third of the total number of pages. It gives 
evidence throughout of a genuine poetic 
instinct, and is free from the bathos which 
often characterises the productions of our minor 
poets. It also seldom errs in the direction of 
overstrained sentiment, or the subordination of 
meaning to the mere music of well-chosen 
words. It is therefore worthy of respectful 
treatment at the hands of a reviewer. It was 
courageous of Mr. Evans to choose Caesar 
Borgia as the subject of a drama; because the 
hero, if he may be so called, had no excellences 
of nature to redeem his unscrupulous ambition, 
and because there is no woman who wins or 
appals us in the plot of the drama. Notwith- 
standing these difficulties, the attempt has, we 
think, been distinctly successful. It is cer- 
tainly somewhat surprising to find Lucretia 
Borgia a soft, repentant, and somewhat weary 
woman, who has seen the hollowness of all 
human things; but, then, most of us only know 
her through the opera of Donizetti. The lesson 
of tae drama is not a very deep one, viz., that 
the ambition of an evil nature is likely to end 
iu disaster for itself; but with such a subject 
Mr. Evans could not import any other moral. 
We have no space to notice the other dramatic 
composition—‘‘ A Fair Reward ’’—which is built 
on a lighter framework. Of the shorter poems 
we find several pleasing, and one, ‘‘ Antigone,”’ 
especially so. The restraint imposed by a 
classical treatment of a classical subject is 
very beneficial in these days of over-orna- 
mental or encrusted workmanship. Our poetical 
vocabulary is too rich as a rule for the matter 
which it expounds. ‘‘ Antigone” is on the 
way to Landor, but he would have been more 
marmorean still. We cannot deal in detail 
with the contents of this little book, which are 
very varied ; but we would pick out, by the way, 
* Kilsanos” as a gvod sonnet, ‘‘ Valentine’s 





Song” as an instance of the over-langorous 
modern style, and ‘‘ Waiting,” especially the 
three first stanzas of the five, as a poem which 
shows the temperate soundness of true poetry, 
giving a clear-cut picture which the eye can 
conjure up at once, and all the better in that it 
contains no florid or superfiuous phrase. 


Fires of Greenwood. By Francis Prevost. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) Concerning this 
modest volume we are compelled to use the 
trite criticism- -that the performance falls short 
of the promise. The author’s most sustained 
effort, which, without doubt, was latest in date, is 
printed first, ‘‘The Whitening of the Thorn 
Tree”; but this falls off towards the end. 
After plodding through a most indifferent 
‘*Fragment of a Drama,” and some most 
unblushing imitations (or parodies ?) of Brown- 
ing, we are surprised to discover a poem of so 
much originality as the concluding one, called 
‘* Hand and Heart”: 

‘* * Clean heart—clean hands,’ he said, and looked 
at mine ; 
And caught them ere unclasped ; for one was red 
That had besprinkled his white lips with wine. 
‘Clean heart—clean hands,’ he said.” 


The entire poem is unfortunately just too long 


for quotation. But it is undoubtedly of a 
high order, 


The New Purgatory. By E. R. Chonman. 
(Fisher Unwin.) Miss Chapman has aiready 
shown herself an energetic and thoughtful 
thinker in her prose studies of A Comtist Lover, 
A Tourist Idyl, and The New Godiva. She now 
comes before us as the author of a considerable 
volume of poems, under the title of The New 
Purgatory, consisting of translations and original 
verse. We cannot speak so highly of the 
latter as of the former. A bold paraphrase of 
Purgatorio, Cantos xxx. and xxxi. (fatally 
excused by a note), though it flows for the most 
part easily and is deserving of attention, does 
not seem to warrant a continuation. There isa 
very happy rendering of a fragment of Victor 
Hugo’s Chants du Crépuscule, under the title of 
‘*The Bird’s Faith.” 


‘* What matters it though life uncertain be 
To all? What, though its goal 
Be never reached? What, though it fail and 
flee ? 


Have we not each a soul ? 


** A soul that quickly must arise and soar 
To regions far more pure, 
Arise and dwell where pain can be no more, 
And every joy is sure? 


‘* Be like the bird that on a bough too frail 
To bear him, gaily swings ! 
He carols—though the slender branches fail— 
He knows that he has wings.” 


A Lawyer’s Leisure. By James Williams. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) In A Story of 
Three Years, which Mr. Williams published in 
1883, he proved himself a close student of 
Dante. In A Lawyer’s Leisure he shows us that, 
like Ulysses, he has been in many cities and 
known the thoughts of many men. Mr. 
Williams’s leisure has been employed in musing 
over the cities and men of three peninsulas —in 
giving us ‘“‘Rhymed Thoughts” of Greece, 
Scandinavia, and Portugal. He has won 
laurels in more than one other field; but 
he has done well to give up, in his poetic 
moments, his ré/e as sonneteer, of whose pro- 
ductions he spoke not perhaps too harshly 
when addressing his critic in his earlier 
volume : 


*¢ The sonnets here are maimed and halt — 
I was not born to verse.”’ 


No one henceforth can accuse Mr. Williams of 
want of modesty. In the present volume, 
however, he has gained a more complete 
mastery over his instrument, and often 








sings very happily of his subjects. What 
we complain of in his writings is that he 
has treated throughout of great subjects in 
too trivial a manner, and we fear that Mr. 
Williams’s leisurely habits have prevented his 
bestowing all the care that he should upon 
the happy inspirations which have visited him. 
Yet his “‘ King Bjirn”—too long to quote— 
will bear comparison with many a more pre- 
tentious poem. We do not remember to have 
seen before quite such a good example of 
inverted alliteration as Mr. Williams gives us: 


: ** Over vale and lea 
Like measured dirge of distant mourners crept 
The wailing of the sea.’’ 


David Westren. By Alfred Hayes. (Simpkin 
Marshall.) Mr. Hayes has already won repute 
by felicitous imitation of Lord Tennyson, 
and in David Westren he shows us that he has 
neither lost his faculty nor changed his ideal. 
David Westren consists of the most charming 
and faultless blank verse, but the author has 
forgotten one thing—that he should have a 
story to tell. In the volume by which in 1886 he 
first made his name—The Last Crusade—he had 
a very fine if not too imitative a subject, in 
the death of Louis IX. But in David Westren 
it is only too apparent that he has no motive for 
song. Mr. Hayes has a quite marvellous gift 
of song within his power, and it will be a pity 
if he does not use it to better purpose. As to 
his position, it seems to be like his diction, 
Tennysonian : 

** Our living faith 

Is what we love and suffer ; and the truth 

That changeth not with man, we cannot know, 

And blunder when we guess at.” 


We feel that Mr. Hayes has erred in choosing a 
less exalted subject for his lyre. His verse 
loses something which he would have gained 
by taking a worthier theme. 


Poems of many Years and many Places. 
(Longmans.) It is not easy to characterise 
this little collection. Although a first appear- 
ance in poetry, and published anonymously, it 
is evidently the work of a man of much expe- 
rience and wide, if not deep, reading. A good 
deal of the English verse is unmelodious, and 
some of the Latin verse is far from blameless, 
But a vein of originality crops thinly through, 
as when Her Majesty is bidden to console her 
widowhood by the thought that tho Prince 
Consort might have turned out badly if he had 
lived much longer ; and the lament over General 
Gordon’s death is varied by this odd reflection : 


‘* Alas! he Freedom’s banner ne’er unfurled, 
Fighting for tyranny he always stood ; 
Though Peace was on his lips he left the world 
In seas of blood.” 


From internal evidence we gather that the 
author entered the Kengal Civil Service nearly 
half a century ago, and saw much of India 
both before and after the Mutiny. fe is 
sternly orthodox in his religious convi ‘ions, 
and apparently an accomplished linguist. He 
was educated at Eton, and some of his Latin 
elegiacs are worthy of one who was at the s«me 
school as Wellesley and Canning. In his 
alcaics he is given to a practice which they 
would hardly have countenanced—that of 
beginning his fourth line with the secon: half 
of a pentameter, such as “‘ cordis in arce ‘nei.’ 
His sapphics are often marred by an unples: ant- 
ness of caesura; and it may be remarked that 
one of them is an unacknowledged translation. 
The piece wili be found on p. 192, urler the 
title ‘‘ Omnia Vincit Amor,” and is translated, 
closely enough, from an unpublished poem by 
the late Henry Sherer. Enough has, perhaps, 
been said to show that this is no common 
volume, however uneven in point of workman- 
ship. 
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Borrowed Plumes. By James Gribble. 
(Triibner.) This pretty little book seems to 
raise a spectre which one could wish to see 
laid once for all. From the days of Lord Ros- 
common there has always been a latent sus- 
picion as to the rendering of foreign poetry in 
English verse. When people began to trans- 
late Heine doubt became certainty. In the 
preface to Mr. Gribble’s volume—about one- 
third of which is devoted to renderings from 
this poet—we are told that the rule is to ex- 
press oneself as Heine would have done had he 
been an Englishman. But is not that a 
startling assumption ? Nothing can be more 
utterly different from Heine’s tone than the 
rough, blunt, pitiful English humour; and 
that is really why the task undertaken by Mr. 
Gribble is so evidently impossible. The diffi- 
culty does not lie in the mere language: 
Heine’s style is perhaps the simplest and most 
pellucid ever used by a German. Itis the 
whole world of character that lies between 
the English intellect and that mocking egotism 
that does not spare anything—neither love, 
nor life, nor death, nor even self--and which 
conveys itself to the reader in an almost 
magical use of rhythm and phrase. No trans- 
lator can hope often to surprise such secrets ; 
once or twice, perhaps, with great luck, skill, 
and sympathy—but none through eighty 
pages. It would not be fair to blame Mr. 
Gribble if he has failed where success has been 
so often found impossible. He might, how- 
ever, have been more faithful. The remaining 
versions are mostly from modern German 
poets, with a few pieces from Goethe and 
from Schiller. Theseare graceful, and often show 
care in dealing with verbal problems, But, 
after all, it takes a poet to translate poetry. 
The want of that incommunicable touch is felt 
in such a line as this: 


‘The oak-trees rustle, the clouds drive o’er,”’ 


where the words are almost all weakened from 
the celebrated original. The book is printed in 
Germany—a fact which may help to explain 
the presence of sundry curious coquilles, both in 
spelling and in punctuation. 


SomME of our readers may be glad to have 
their attention called to two volumes of verse 
which, though privately printed, can be ob- 
tained on application in the proper quarter. 
One of these is the latest issue of Mr. H. 
Daniel’s hand-press at Uxford; and it consists, 
like a former issue, of the by-work of Canon 
Dixon, the historian of the English Church. 
It is entitled The Story of Eudocia and her 
Brothers. To students of English metre it 
possesses a special attraction, for it represents 
a second attempt to restore a form of verse 
that has long been disused among us. It is 
now some years since Canon Dixon proved by 
his Mano that a long narrative poem cin be 
read with pleasure when written in strict 
accordance with the rules of terza rima. He has 
now addressed himself to the task, scarcely less 
difficult, of writing a short narrative poem 
in the five-beat couplets of Chaucer. The 
dainty little quarto which embalms this in- 
teresting metrical experiment is limited to an 
edition of fifty copies, of which twenty- 
five have been placed for sale with Mr. Gee, 
High Street, Oxford. 


Tue other privately printed volume comes 
from the Chiswick Press; and the poet is Mr. 
Thomas Ashe—the editor, if we mistake not, 
of Coleridge—who has already made several 
ventures in the more common mode of publica- 
tion. The present collection he styles Songs of 
a Year; and the contents are bound together 
by thé modern note of self-consciousness, which 
finds its best representative in Amiel. Mr, 
Ashe’s address is 10 Worcester Street, 8,W. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


SoxuE of the contributors to the Dictionary of 
National Biography propose to dine together on 
Wednesday, June 13, as they did before about 
three years ago. Mr. Leslie Stephen, the 
éditor, has promised to take the chair. 


WE understand that one of the most im- 
portant articles in Mr. Quilter’s new review will 
be from the pen of Sir Charles Dilke. The 
subject is the state of Europe, and the article 
will contain some important statements on the 
secret policy of Italy at the present time. 


THE May number of the National Review will 
contain the opinion of nearly every eldest son of 
a peer who sits in the Commons on the question 
of the necessity for reforming the Constitution 
of the House of Lords. Among these will be 
the Marquis of Hartington and Viscount Cran- 
bourne. 

Pror. HENRY DRUMMOND has a new book 
in the press, entitled Tropicul Africa, which 
will be published immediately by Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton. It will contain an 
account of the author’s recent travels in Central 
Africa, with one or two chapters of natural 
history, and notes regarding the latest phases 
of the slave trade, and African politics generally, 
We hear that Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World has now reached the extraordinary sale 
of 75,000 copies. 


Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. have in the 
press an account of his explorations in New 
Guinea, by Capt. Strachan, who is at present in 
this country. 


Messrs. Swan SonNENSCHEIN & Co. will 
publish next week an important work on Irish 
history, entitled Ireland in ’98. The book is 
based on the late Dr. R. R. Madden’s “ Lives 
of the United Irishmen,’ and contains the sub- 
stance of those bulky volumes, besides much 
additional matter extracted from his unpub- 
lished MSS. It is edited by Dr. J. Bowles 
Daly, and illustrated with several portraits 
and reproductions of popular contemporary 
cartoons. 

Tne next volume in the ‘“ Badminton 
Library,” to be published in May, will be 
Boating, written by no less authorities than the 
Rev. Dr. Warre, of Eton, and Mr. W. B. Wood- 
gate, and illustrated with instantaneous photo- 
graphs and drawings by Mr. Frank Dadd. In 
June we are promised the volume on Cricket, 
to which Mr. A. G. Steel, Mr. Andrew Lang, 
Mr. R. H. Lyttelton, Mr. R. A. R. Mitchell, 
and Dr. W. G. Grace, will all contribute, 


Messrs. TRUBNER & Co. announce a trans- 
lation of Prof. Diodato Lioy’s work on the 
philosophy of law (Della Filosofia del Dritto) from 
the Italian. A third edition of the work, 
revised and enlarged, has just appeared, It 
has already been translated into German and 
French, axd a translation into Spanish is also 
in preparation. The English translation will 
be made by Mr. W. Hastie, the translator of 
Kant’s Philosophy of Law, &c.; and it will con- 
tain an introduction on the development of the 
philosophy of law in Italy. 

Miss ANNIE THOMAS’s new novel, Zove’s a 
Tyrant, will be issued in a few days by Messrs, 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 

Mr. T. FisHER UNWIN announces for the 
spring publishing season: Jewish Portraits, by 
Lady Magnus; Philaster, and other Poems, by 
Aston Clair. In the ‘‘ Story of the Nations” 
series: Assyria, by Zénaide A. Ragozin; The 
Turks, by Stanley Lane Poole; Holland, by 
Prof. Thorold Rogers; Mediaeval France, by 
Gustave Masson. Tin, a novel dealing with 
village life in a Cornish mining district, by 
Edward Bosanketh ; A Oloud on Be. Angelo, by 
Cyril Bennett ; a manual on Practical Politica, 
by A. F. Robbins; a popular edition of The 


Lives of Robert and Mary Moffat; Natura 
Causation: an Essay in four parts, by C. E. 
Plumptre ; Dearly Bought: a Novel, in 3 vols., 
by E. Fitzroy Cole; and The Down Grade 
Controversy, by the Rev. J. Guinness Rogers. 


Mr. Exttior Stock will shortly issue in this 
country, by arrangement with the American 
publisher, Whitmore’s Ancestral Tablets for 
recording Pedigrees. 


WE have received the prospectus of a new 
Slang Dictionary, which will aim at exceptional 
completeness by enlisting the co-operation of 
specialists in different departments. The editors 
in chief are Prof. Albert Barrére, of Woolwich, 
author of Argot and Slang ; and Mr. Charles G. 
Leland (Hans Breitmann); and among the 
contributors are the names of the Earl of 
Suffolk, Sir Patrick Colquhoun, Major Arthur 
Griffiths, Dr. Charles Mackay, and Mr. John 
Hollingshead. The character of the work may 
be judged from its sub-title—‘‘a dictionary of 
unconventional phraseology, embracing Eng- 
lish, American, and Colonial slang; tinkers’, 
Yiddish, Pidgin, and Anglo-Indian slang; 
quaint expressions, vulgarisms; their origin, 
meaning, and application.” It will be issued, 
in two volumes, to subscribers only, who should 
apply to Mr. G. May, 2 White Hart Street, E.C. 


WE may also mention another privately 
printed book—a translation into English of the 
exceedingly rare Latin work known as ‘The 
Chronicle of Clemendy; or, the History of the 
IX. Joyous Journeys,” which was written in 
the seventeenth century by Gervase Perrot, 
evidently inspired by Rabelais. The translator 
is Mr. Arthur Machen, to whom we already 
owe an English version of the Heptameron of 
Margaret of Navarre. Subscriptions will be 
received by Mr. T. Marvell, 98 Great Russell 
Street, W.C. 

THE annual meeting of the Camden Society 
will be held on Wednesday next, May 2, at 
4.30 p.m., at Messrs. Nichols, 25, Parliament- 
street, S.W. 

Messrs. MAcMILLAN are publishing in quick 
succession a series of their standard novels in 
what (for want of a more intelligible descrip- 
tion) we must call ‘‘yellow covers.” As a 
matter of fact, the covers bear no sensational 
pictures, but are designed by Mr. Lewis Day 
with a profusion of floral ornament. The 
quality of both print and paper are necessarily 
determined by the length of the works, so that 
there should be no material difference in 
bulk between what originally appeared in three 
and in two volumes. Among the latest addi- 
tions to this series are three by Mrs, Oliphant, 
Mr. Christie Murray’s pretty idyll Aunt Rachel, 
and Mr. W. E. Murray’s sketch after Thac- 
keray’s manner, My Friend Jim. As soon as 
copyright has been gained in the United States, 
we cannot doubt that all novels will first 
appear in some such cheap form. 


A sTILL more remarkable example of the 
popularity of good literature is afforded by Sir 
John Lubbock’s collection of lectures on The 
Pleasures of Life, issued by the same publishers. 
From a note on the back of the title-page, we 
learn that this was first published in June 1887, 
that it had to be reprinted no less than 
five times before December, and that three 
more editions have already been called for this 
year. Though it is stated to have undergone 
‘‘ alterations,” it is somewhat startling still to 
find, in the famous discourse on ‘‘ The Choice 
of Books,” Hesiod included among epic poets, 
and (on the same page) the Nibelungenlied 
described as ‘‘ our great Anglo-Saxon epic.” 

Mr. RIDER HAGGARD may be interested to 
know that the new number of the otherwise 
yery exact Orientalische Bibliographic enters his 





King Solomon’s Mines as a contribution to 
¢ Alttestamentliche Litteratur.” 
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UNIVERSITY JOPTINGS. 


In accordance with expectsiion, Sir Thomas 
Francis Wade, the presidext of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, has beenfelecic1 to the newly- 
founded chair of Chinese at Cambridge. Sir 
Thomas, who is now residen: ct Cambridge, 
recently presented to the university library his 
valuable collection of Chinese becks and MSS. 


THE university of Cambridge has appointed 
the following representatives to be present at the 
celebration, next June, of the eight hundredth 
anniversary of the foundation of the university 
of Bologna: Justice Denman, Prof. Adams, 
Prof. Jebb of Glasgow, and Prof. Denman. 


THE Cambridge Antiquarian Society propose 
to hold a second exhibition of university and 
college portraits in the Fitzwilliam Museum 
during the present term. 


TunE Rev. Dr. Hatch, reader in ecclesiastical 
history at Oxford, is delivering his Hibbert 
Lectures at Oxford as well asin London. The 
general subject is ‘‘ The History of the Influence 
of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the Ideas and 
Usages of Early Christianity.” 


Mr. RUckEer—the newly appointed professor 
of physics at the Royal School of Science at 
South Kensington, and himself an Oxford 
man—will give a lecture to the Junior Scien- 
tific Club at Oxford on Saturday next, May 5, 
upon ‘‘ Action at a Distance.” 


THE Oxford branch of the Teachers’ Guild 
was to be inaugurated by a public meeting this 
day (Saturday), when Mr. F. Storr, of Mer- 
chant Taylors, and editor of the Journal of 
Education, was to deliver an address on the 
objects and methods of the guild. The presi- 
dent of the Oxford branch is the Rev. Dr. 
Magrath, provost of Queen’s. 


Mr. ERNEST GARDNER, the director of the 
English school at Athens, who has also been 
conducting archaeological explorations in 
Cyprus during the past winter, has been re- 
appointed for a second term to the Craven 
studentship at Cambridge. 


THE University College Literary Society will 
give a soiree in Gower Street on Thursday, May 
17, when Mr. J. Churton Collins will read a 
paper on ‘‘ Sophocles and Shakspere.” 


TuE Oxford Magazine of April 25 (London: 
Henry Frowde) gives a long obituary notice of 
the Rev. Thomas Henry Sheppard, of Exeter, 
for many years a familiar figure at the uni- 
versity, who died during last vacation at the 
age of seventy-three; and also prints in full, 
as it has done before, the Latin speech of the 
senior proctor on resigning office. 


THE last issue of the publication agency of the 
Johns Hopkins University—which usually deals 
in severer literature—is a pretty little quarto 
pamphlet, containing an account of the pro- 
ceedings at a commemoration of Sidney Lanier, 
held last February. Sidney Lanier, it may be 
as well to state, was lecturer in English litera- 
ture at Johns Hopkins until his death in 1880; 
and it is evident that he inspired a personal 
enthusiasm in those with whom he came into 
contact at Baltimore somewhat like that which 
Oxford continues to feel for Arnold Toynbee. 











OBITUARY. 
DR. J. H. STODDART, 


THE death of Dr. J. H. Stoddart, so long 
associated with the Glasgow Herald, came upon 
his many acquaintances, both in Scotland and 
England, as a sad shock. When he retired 
from active editorial duty, but a few months 
ago, he was in indifferent health; but it was 
hoped that, with rest, leisure, and congenial 
literary work, he would shortly be himself 
again. This hope has been disappointed; and 


now his colleagues and friends can only look 
back with regretful pleasure on the many years 
of pleasant intercourse they had with as warm- 
hearted a man, and as loyal a friend, as they 
have ever had, or expect to have. 

Stoddart gave the best of his life to journalism, 
and he was one of the most successful jour- 
nalists of his time. Not that, latterly at all 
events, he wrote much—it must be difficult for 
@ man who has, as he had, the literary 
management of three newspapers on his 
shoulders to find time for writing—but he pos- 
sessed, in a marked degree, the true newspaper 
instinct. He had a rare measure of sagacity ; 
he knew what things his readers wanted, and 
he acted accordingly. He was professionally 
conservative, in the sense not of being averse 
to change, but of being averse to spasmodic 
or ill-considered change. When he did make 
a new departure, he threw himself into it 
with all his heart. Of a kind and tolerant 
disposition, he encouraged moderation and 
discouraged bitterness in controversy. The 
gospel according to Murdstone was never 
preached in the columns of his newspapers. 
He was absolutely fearless and, if need were, 
indignantly independent of party organisations 
and social wire-pullers. 

As a poet Stoddart had, in his busy life, but 
scant time to do justice to the genuine faculty 
he possessed. The Seven Sagas of Prehistoric 
Man is his most ambitious work, and in it he 
gives full play to his Darwinism—a Darwinism 
rather of temperament than of formulated 
creed. But he is seen at his best in his Village 
Life, which, as a set of photographs of Scotch 
life, coloured here with love, there with a pen- 
sive melancholy, is the most important volume 
of the kind that has been published for many 
years. He was a warm admirer of the litera- 
ture of his native country; and it is to be 
hoped that what he is known to have written 
on Scotch ballads at intervals during the last 
few years will yet be published. W. W. 








ORIGINAL VERSE, 


BEYOND THE MIST. 


Out of the mist the river glides to us, 

Glides like a phantom strange and marvellous 
Out of the mist. 

Into the mist the river passes on, 

With inarticulate murmur flows anon 
Into the mist. 

And yet, perchance, upon its infant rills 

Fair shone the sun amid the cradling hills 
Before the mist. 


And when at last the full flood nears the main, 
Perchance a glory crowns it yet again, 
Beyond the mist. 


Joun W. HAtzEs. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tne chief contents of the Revista Contem- 
poranea for March are biographical notices of 
Pero Fern:indez Lorca, who founded the hos- 
pital of S. Catalina in Madrid in 1460; also of 
the lately deceased Dom Bosco of Turin, the 
prison reformer and founder of the Order of de 
Sales, by his fellow philanthropist, F. Lastres, 
who tells of the marvellous influence over 
criminals which enabled him to dispense with 
all restraint. N. Acero y Abad continues 
his study of Ginez Pérez de Hita as the father 
of the historical novel, showing his influence 
over Martinez de la Rosa, Washington Irving, 
Chateaubriand, and others. F. Pons, in his 
‘* Notes of a Journey in Algiers and Tunis,” 
remarks the complete establishment of French 
civilisation in Algeria, while the name of 
Frenchman is no more liked now than in the 








first days of the conquest, A chapter is given, 


from a forthcoming work by A. de Sandoval on 
‘Catherine of Siena and her Times,” 


THE Boletin of the Real Academia de la His- 
toria for March prints some Hebrew docu- 
ments, furnished by J. Loeb, on the translation 
of the body of 8S. Isidore from Seville to Leon 
in 1015; also extracts from the Cortés of 1592, 
voting aid to Mariana for printing his history. 
For the tercentenary of the Marquis de Santa 
Cruz Fernindez Duro prints an anonymous un- 
published narrative of his life, full of interest, 
on the raising of the siege of Malta, the rebel- 
lion of the Moriscoes, the battle of Lepanto, 
&c., down to the summer of 1573. Padre Fita 
reports favourably on a memoir by F. Creus, 
throwing light on the crafty parliamentary 
policy of Ferdinand IT. in Catalonia in 1488-93 ; 
he also prints, with notes and illustrations, a 
cantiga of Alfonso the Wise on a miracle said 
to have occurred to 8. Dunstan in the church 
of 8. Augustine at Canterbury. Some inedited 
portions of a council in Mexico in 1771 show 
the great care taken lest the sick should be 
neglected and the hospitals be turned into 
monasteries by the monks of 8. Juan de Dios. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


ARNAUDIN, F. Oontes populaires recueillis dans la 
grande Lande, le Born. les petites Landes et le 
Marensin. Bordeaux: 9 5 fr. 

OHAMPFLEURY. Musée secret dela caricature. Paris: 
Dentu 5fr. 

FOURNIER, P. Notice surla Bibliotheque dela Grande- 
Chartreuse au moyen jge, suivie d’un catalogue de 
cette biblioth¢queau XVe¢ sitcle. Lyon: Cote. 3 fr. 

HARTMANN, H. Ub. die Vorlagen zu Sheridans Rivals. 
Eine Quellenuntersuchg. OUolberg: Wranke. 1 M. 

Hassk, ©. Wiederherstellung antiker Bildwerke. 2. 
Hft. 2. Ilioneus. 8. Torso v. Belvedere. Jena: 
Fischer. 6 M. 

HEYDRMANN, H. Pariser Antiken. Halle: Niemeyer. 
7 


Hokrser, F. Der Bau d. Goetheschen Torquato Tasso, 
Colberg: Wranke. 1 M. 

JOBST, R. Goethes religiose Entwickelung bis zum J. 
1780. Colberg: Wranke. 1 M. : 
Lova, Toussaint. La France sociale et économique, 
d@aprés les documents officiels les plus 1écents. 

Paris: Berger-Levrault. 3 fr. 

Paitnzs,G. Madame de Chateaubriand: lettres iné- 
dites 1 M. Clausel de Coussergues. Bordeaux: 
Moquet. 10 fr. 

ScHRoEvER, L.v. Die Hochzeitsgebriiuche der Esten 
u. einiger anderer fianisch-ungrischer Vilker- 
schaften in Vergleichung m. denen der indo- 
germanischen Vilker. Berlin: Asher. 5 M 


THEOLOGY. 


BERTRAND, E. Essai critique sur l'authenticité des 
Epitres pastorales, Paris: Fischbacher. 3 fr. 

LE SAvouREUX, Eug. Le Prophéte Joél: introd action 
critique, traduction et commentaire. P.p. A. J 
Baumgartner. Paris: Fischbacher. 10 fr. 


HISTORY, LAW, ETO. 


BILFINGER, G. Der biirgerliche Tag. Untersuchgn. iib. 
den Beginn d. Kalendertages im classischen Alter- 
tum _u. im christlichen Mittelalter, Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer. 5 M 

DANTSCHEB V. KOLLESBERG, Th. Ritter. Die poli- 
tiechen Rechte der Unterthanen. Wien: anz. 


8M. 

GESCHICHTSBLATTER, hansische. Hrsg. vom Verein f. 
hans. Geschichte. Jahrg. 1836. Leipzig: Duncker 
& Humblot. 5 M. 

Huser, KB. System u. Geschichte d. schweizerischen 
Privatrechtes. 2. Bd. Basel: Detloff. 7 M. 20 Pf. 

Lazsat, G@. Documents sur la Ville de Royan et la Tour 
de Cordouan (1200-1800). 2e Recueil. Bordeaux: 
Mogquet. 20 fr. 

Meutis, ©. Studien zur iltesten Geschichte der 
Rheinlande. 10, Abtlg. Leipzig: Duncker & 
Humblot, 3M. 

MERKEL, J. Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiete d. 
rémischen Rechts. 8. Hft. Ueber die Entstehung 
d. rémischen Beamtengehaltes u. iib. rimische 

eee. Halle: Niemeyer. 4M. 

METIVIER, Jean de. Chronique du Parlement de 
Bordeaux, p.p. A. de Brezets et Jules Delpit. 
Bordeaux: Moquet. 40 fr, 

MorkL, Ch. Geneve et la Colonie de Vienne: étude 
sur une organisation municipale 1)’époque romaine, 
Paris: Fischbacher, 20 fr. 

PICHLER, F. Virunum. Graz: Leuschner, 12M. 

ROosLan, Goury du. Essai sur l’histoire économique de 
l Espagne. Paris: Guillaumin. 7 fr. 50 0c, 

SCRIPTORES rerum polonicarum. Tom. XII. Krakau: 
Friedlein. 1% M, : 

Sixru LE Tad. le Pere. Histoire chronclogique de la 
Nouvelle- mee ou Canada, depuis sa découverte 
{$006} jusqu’en Van 1632 P g. Réveillaud, 

; Fischbacher, 20 fr. 
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1M 60 Pf. 


PHYSICAL SCIFNCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


BERNSTEIN. J. Uber die Kriifte der lebenden Materie. 
Halls: Niemeyer. 1M. 20 Pf. 5 

h. v.,u. F. Keasan. Beitrige 

der atavistischen Formen an 


Niemeyer. 


ETTINGSHAUSEN, ©. 
zur Erforschung 
lebenden Pflanzen u. ihrer Beziebungen zu den 
Arten ihrer Gattung. Leipzig: Freytag. 2 M. 
20 


Foxgrr, A. P. Untersuchungen iib. Heterogenese. 
III. Groningen: Nordhbofft. 3M. 

Haxrcxet, E. System der Siphonophoren, auf phyl- 
cares Grundlage entworfen. Jena: Fischer. 
1 M, 20 Pf, 


LzuMANN, E. De Ja Hire u. seine sectiones conicae. 
1.Tl. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 1 M. 20 Pf. 

£T1nrMARK, H. Ub. Ricin, e. giftiges Ferment aus den 
Samen v. Ricinus comm. L. u. eivigen anderen 
Euphorblaceen. Dorpat: Karow. 2 M. 

STRASBURGER, E Histologische Beitviige. 1. Hft. 
Ueber Kern- u. Zelltheilung im Pflanzenreiche, 
nebst e. Anh. iib. Befruchtung. Jena: Fischer. 


7M. 

VIOLLE, J. Cours de physique. T. II. ire partie. 
Acoustique. Paris: Masson. 9 fr. 

Wsper, Th. Metapbysik. Eine wissenschaftl. Be- 
griindg. der Ontologie d. positiven Christentums. 
'. Bd. LEinleitung u. Anthropologie. Gotha: 
Peithes. 8 M. 

Zorr, W. Untersuchungen iib. Paresiten aus der 
Gruppe der Monadizen. Halle: Niemeyer. 6 M. 


PHILOLOGY. 


DONNER, O. Vergleichendes Wirterbuch der finnisch- 
u en Sprachen. IIL. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 


5 M. 

EsPAGNOLLE, J. L’origine du francais. T.JI. Paris: 
Delagrave. 10 fr. 

EvEILLE, A. Glossaire Saintongeais. Bordeaux: 
Moquet. 15 fr. e 

FOERSTER, R. De Aristotelis quae feruntur secretis 
— commentatio. el: Toeche. 1 M. 


Fritscn, A. Zum Vokalismus d. Herodotischen 
Dialektes. Hamburg: Herold 2M, 50 Pf. 

GRAF, A. Das Perfectum bei Chaucer. Eine syntact. 
Untersuchg. Colberg: Wranke. 1M. 50 Pf. ui 
Koou, G@. In carmen Hesiodi quod opera et dies 
inscribitur meletematum criticorum specimen. 

Rudolstadt: Keil, 75 Pf. 

ScHENEL, H. Die Epiktetischen Fragmente. LEine 
Untersuchg. zur Ueberliefernngsgeschichte der 
griech. Florilegien. Leipzig: Freytag. 1 M. 60 Pf. 

Stimminc, A. Ub. den provenzalischen Girart v. 
Rossillon. Halle: Niemeyer. 10 M. 

WaAGENER, C. Hauptschwierigkeiten der lateinischen 
Formenlehre. Gotha: Perthes, 2M. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


TWO MORE POEMS BY CHAUCER. 
Cambridge: April 25, 1883, 

I have lately examined all the principal 
Chaucer MSS. in Cambridge, Oxford, and 
London, with the express object of ascertaining 
if there are any more fugitive pieces which can 
reasonably be ascribed to him. The search has 
been of much instruction to myself on numerous 
small points, but these are not of general 
interest. At Cambridge and Oxford 1 could 
find no more poems that satisfied the tests as 
to language, grammar, and metre. But in the 
British Museum I was more successful. In 
turning over the leaves of one of Shirley’s 
MSS.—viz., MS. Addit. 16165—I found excel- 
lent reason for attributing to Lydgate the poem 
called the Complaynt of the Black Knight, 
which Mr. Bradshaw long ago pointed out as 
Lydgate’s, though he did not indicate to me 
his authority. On some pages the head-line is 
“The Ccmplaynte of a Knight, made by 
Lidegate” ; but still more satisfactory is the 
allusion to the same in a very poor poem of 
Shirley’s own on folio 3: 

‘* Whos complaynt is al in balade* 
That daun Joban of Bury made, 
Lydgate the Munk, clothed in blakke; 
In his makyng ther is no lacke.”’ 
Let me hope that this question is now definitely 
closed. 

At folio 256 (back) I suddenly came upon a 
poem which was new tome. But it is a fact 
that I had only read about four lines, when I at 
once recognised the true melody of Chaucer’s 





* I.e., in the ballad-metre, or in seven-line 
stanzas; which is the fact. 


b> 





may hope to be set right. The copy is rather 
badly spelt; I denote by italics the letters 
which the scribe ought not to have added, and 
I insert between square brackets such as he has 
omitted. But it is, otherwise, fairly correct; 
and, in any case, is a gem worth preserving. 
It is Chaucer’s, simply because no one else could 
have written it. 


‘6 BALADE OF COMPLEYNTE. 


“‘CompLeyng ne koude, ne wight myn hert([e] 
neuer 
My peynes balue, ne what turment I haue, 
Thaughe that I shoulde in youre presence ben 


euer, 
Myn hertes lady, as wissely he me saue 
Tnat bountee made, and beaute list to graue 
In youre persone, and bade hem bothe in-feere 
Euer tawayte,* and ay beo wher ye were. 

‘© As wissely be gye alle my Ioyes here 
As I am youres, and to yowe sadde and truwe, 
And ye, my Jyff and cause of my go[{o]de chere, 
And dethe also, whane ye my peynes newe,f 
Myn heven ho{olle, aud all my souffisaunce, 
Whom for to serue is setée al my plesaunce. 

‘* Beseching yowe in my moste humble wyse 
Taccept[e] { in worthe this litel po[v]re dyte, 
Aud for my trouthe my servyce not despice ; 
Myn observaunce e[e]ke haue not in despyte, 

Ne yit to longe to suffre[v] in this plyte, 

I yow beseche, myn hertes lady here, § 

Sith I yowe serve, and so wil ye[e]re by yere.” 
The rhyme of dyte, though it means ‘‘ ditty,” 
with plyte (plight) is quite right; for dytes 
rhymes with /yte is in ‘*‘ House of Fame,” 622, 
and, therefore, dyte rhymes with lyte, or with 
plyte. Despyte and plyte rhyme in “ froilus,” iii. 
1037. The close resemblance in tone between 
the above balade and several passages in 
‘‘ Troilus ’’ will at once be remarked. Note also 
sadde and trewe, ‘‘Man of Lawes Tale,” 1. 2; 
and the same rhyming of haue, graue, save, in 
the ‘‘ Clerkes Tale,” 1. 681. 

I found a similar, but longer, and even 
better, example of a ‘‘Compleint”’ in another 
MS. ; but any account of this must be reserved 
for a second letter. WALTER W. SKEAT. 








BRITISH MAPMAKERS AND BRITISH POSSESSIONS, 
Bothwell, Glasgow: April 14, 1888. 

My original object in writing to the ACADEMY 
under the above heading was not to open up a 
discussion as to what lands are British posses- 
sions, but simply to point out that anyone 
desiring accurate information on such a subject 
need not go with any great confidence to a 
Jubilee Atlas of the British Empire. As Mr. 
Bartholomew, in his letter to the ACADEMY, 
assures us that his atlas was correct according 
to existing knowledge at the time of publica- 
tion, and as Mr. Williams, the editor of G. 
Philip and Son’s atlas, has informed me by 
letter that he and his publishers maintain their 
atlas to be correct, my case may safely be 
looked upon as established. 

Mr. Bartholomew, however, goes on to give 
a detailed statement of his views on the five 
points which I selected, and as this statement 
affords striking confirmation of the justice of 
my complaint, I am induced to return to the 
subject. I do so the more willingly because 
the geographical points at issue are interesting 
and deserve authoritative settlement. My 
combative remarks claim to be merely a slight 
contribution towards this end. 





* T.e., to await 

t JI.e., renew; obscurely written ; at first reewe, 
then altered to newe, and somewhat blotted. But 
it is quite right. 

t L.e., to accept. 

§ Surely an error of the scribe for dere. Com- 
pare “‘my lady dere”? in Troil. i. 434, and 
elsewhere. 





evidence (1) that they are included in the 
Western Pacific High Commission; (2) that 
the Scottish Geographical Magazine some time 
ago announced the annexation of them. To 
the first of these statements, I regret to say. I 
can attach no definite meaning. Iam equally 
sorry to say that it is of no use to refer to the 
Scottish Geographical Magazine on a matter of 
this kind. Its notes are confessedly taken from 
other publications, sometimes, as in the present 
instance, without any indication of the source ; 
and I have already expressed in the ACADEMY 
my opinion as to the care and k nowledge that 
are necessary in the editing of such material. 
The case of the Ellice Islands, indeed, furnishes 
an excellent example of the possible harm that 
may arise from want of this care and know- 
ledge. The facts are these: a paragraph 
appeared in some newspapers telling of the 
annexation of the islands; the Scottish 
Geoyraphical Magazine copied the paragraph ; 
a mapmaker took the Scottish Geographical 
Magazine for his guide, and altered the colour- 
ing of his map accordingly. Shortly after the 
appearance of the paragraph, a question was 
put in the House of Commons on the subject, 
and the Secretary of State’s words in reply 
were : 

‘**T am glad of the opportunity, which the qu>tion 
of my honourable friend affords, of saying that 
the report which has appeared in the newepipe.s 
of the annexation of the Ellice Islands by (icut 
Britain is without any foundation.’’ 


The newspapers, being called on by the public 
to print such official replies, naturally came to 
do something to counteract the effect of thw 
original announcement. The Scottish Ge) ,ru- 
phical Magazine unfortunately did nothing. 

2. British North Borneo—Mr. Bartholomew 
says that at the time of going to press his firm 
‘had not received definite information of the 
annexation of the territory .. . now 
called Dent Province.” Quite so; but should 
not his firm have taken note of the fact at least 
two years before? Ina paper, read on May 12, 
1885, by Sir Walter H. Medhurst, before the 
Royal Colonial Institute, and printed in its 
Proceedings—not a recondite source of informa- 
tion—the following statement occurs : 


**The Company have lately acquired a further 
valuable cession of territory from the Sultan of 
Brunei, extending their boundary from Kimanis 
on the west coast to Sipitong, a small stream rising 
in Mount Mirapoke, and which empties itself into 
Brunei Bay. ‘This acquisition adds about sixty 
miles of coast line, and 4,000 square miles to the 
Company’s territory, and includes the Kalias aud 
Padas rivers, the latter of which is a fine stream, 
navigable for over 100 miles.’’ 


Further, an abstract of this paper was made by 
me for the magazine of the Scottish Geogra- 
phical Society, and appeared in the number for 
June, 1885. The news, with the authority for 
it, was thus brought to Mr. Bartholomew’s own 
door, he being one of the honorary secretaries 
of the said society. More striking still is the 
fact that in the same magazine for August, 
1885, the announcement is made from the 
ofticial British North Borneo Gazette that 


‘the district extending from the Sipitoog river 
to the Kwala Penyu river, inclusive ot both rivers, 
as well as the river and district of Bangawan, and 
the river and district of Tuwaran, are hereby 
incorporated in the territory of British North 
Borneo.”’ 

This is the ‘definite information of annexa- 
tion” which had not reached Mr. Bartholomew 
in 1887. 

3. Pisheen Valley, &c.—Mr. Bartholomew is 
not inaccurate as to the date of annexation of 
this district, and I quite agree with him in bis 
remark that ‘it would never do to consider all 
territories occupied by British troops as British.” 
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As a matter of fact, however, the district was 
not merely occupied by British troops. A clause 
of the treaty of Gandamuk (1879) runs as 
follows : 


‘‘That the districts of Kuram and Peshin and 
Sibi, according to the limits defined in the 
schedule annexed, shall remain under the protec- 
tion and administrative control of the British 
Government. . .... the revenue of these districts, 
after deducting the charges of civil administration, 
shall be paid to His Highness the Ameer.’’ 

It is thus seen that the district was on almost 
exactly the same footing in relation to the 
British Empire as the island of Cyprus has been 
and is. Mr. Bartholomew carefully marks the 
island of Cyprus as British. 

4. Aden.—In regard to this, I readily confess 
that I prefer the indications on Mr. Bartholo- 
mew’s map to those of either of the others. But 
then I must be allowed further to say that if 
one British Protectorate is to be marked in 
words as such, and coloured the national 
geographical colour, it stands to reason that all 
the others should be dealt with in the same 
manner. Now, certain of the Malay states, 
viz., Perak, Selangore, Sungei Ujong are, 
according to Mr. Bartholomew and all of us, 
under British protection ; yet Mr. Bartholomew 
stigmatises them in his atlas with an aesthetic 
green or a washed-out yellow. 

5. North Somali Coast.—Mr. Bartholomew 
affirms that this ‘‘is merely a claim,” that the 
coast is not annexed, with the exception of ‘‘a 
small portion at Samavonak.”’ Supposing this 
to be true, Mr. Bartholomew's map cannot 
certainly be considered satisfactory, seeing that 
it indicates neither the extensive ‘ claim” 
which he speaks of, nor the diminutive annexa- 
tion. I cannot, however, accept his statement 
as representative of the real condition of affairs. 
There is plenty of evidence that a British 
Protectorate actually exists along a great 
stretch of the coast eastwards from the 
entrance to the Bay of Tajurah. It would 
occupy too much space to give this evidence in 
full. Two portions of it will suffice. The first 
is that at a meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society in 1885 Captain Stewart King, who had 
a short time before arrived in London from 
the coast in question, stated that at that time 
the British protectorate extended from the 
head of the Gulf of Tajurah to a little east of 
Berbera. The second has a special significance, 
as it clearly shows that our protectorate is 
not ‘‘merely a claim,” but is now recognised 
by at least one great European power. It con- 
sists in a statement made by the Under Secre- 
tary of State in the House of Commons, viz., 
“The French government have recently 
acknowledged in a formal manner the protec- 
torate of Her Majesty’s government at 
Dongarita [sic].” 

In regard to the last four cases, where a 
British protectorate in some form or other 
existed prior to 1887, I would not be under- 
stood to desire exactly the same shade of colour 
or other political sigu. My demand simply is 
that on the maps the actual state of affairs as 
to government should be represented as nearly 
as it possibly can be, and that this should be 
done in accordance with some definite plan. 

The discrepancies pointed out in my original 
letter made me say that there seemed a lack 
of interest in geography on the part of map- 
makers. I regret tofind that Mr. Bartholomew 
viewed this as an actual accusation. Such a 
charge would be entirely without foundation in 
his case. His interest in geography is well 
known to me; and‘many other amateurs besides 
myself gratefully remember the important 
share he took in the formation and development 
of the Scottish Geographical Society, which has 
accomplished so great an amount of good. [ 
think he cannot but own, however, that, there 
18 room for considerable improvement in 





the editing of atlases, whether the cause be lack 
of interest, lack of knowledge, or lack of leisure. 
Conscientious grumblers will be pleased if pains 
be taken to raise the next edition of the British 
Colonial Pocket Atlas to the same high level as 
much of the other work of his firm. 

THOMAS MUIR. 








‘* PALINGMAN.” 

Amsterdam: April 22, 1888. 
The word ‘‘palingman”’ will prove to be 
limited to the eel trade (as Sir James Ramsay 
suggests) by a comparison with Dutch paling, 
meaning ‘‘ big eel.” The Dutch word, paling- 

man, actually mears a seller of eels. 
Taco H. DE BEER. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
a 30,1.20p.m. RoyalLustitution: Anoual 
e: ting. 


8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “ The 
Decoration and Lilustration of Books,” [., by Mr. 
Walter Crane. 

Torspay, May 1,3 p.m, Royal Institution: ‘*The 
Plant in the War of Nature,” I., by Mr. W. 
Gardiner. 

8p.m _ Oivil Engineers: *‘ The Distribution of 
Tipsrenlic Power in London,” by Mr. E. B 


gton. 

830p.m. Zoological: ‘‘ The Mound-bird of the 
Solomon Islands,” by Mr. C. M. Woodford; “A 
New Land-tortoise fr»m South Africa. living in 
the Society's Gardens.” by Mr. G. A. Boulenger ; 
**The Visceral Anatomy o! Birds,” aud ‘*'The Air- 
sacs in certain Diving Birds,” by Mr. F. E 
Beddard ; *‘ Fishes of India,” I., by Dr. F. Day. 

WEDNESDAY. May 2, 4.30 pm. Camden Society: 
Annual Meeting. 
8p.m. Society of Arts: * Drawing, a Means of 
Edacation,” by Mr. T. R. ablett. 
TauesDayY. May 3.3 p.m. Royal Institution: ** The 
Chemical Arts,” IV., by Prot. Dewar. 

4 >.m. Archaeological Institute: ‘‘Jade,’”’ by 
Mr. J. Hilton ; * St. Mary’s Church, Melbury 
Bubbe, Dorset,” by Messrs. J. C. and OC A. Buckler. 

8 p.m. Linnean: “The Life Histories of 
Gly ciphagus Domesticus and G. Spinipes.” by Mr. 
A. D. chael; *‘ Root-Pressure,”’ by Mr. C. B. 
Clarke : ‘ Ovicells of some Lichenoporae, &c.,”’ by 

r. A. W. Waters 


8 p.m. Chemizal: **The Determination of the 
Molcular Weights of the Carbohydrates.” by Mr. 
H. T. Brown and Dr. G. H. Morris; “The Action 
of Heat on the Salts of Tetramethy! Ammonium,” 
by Mr. N. Collie and Dr. Lawson; *' The Action of 
Heat on the Salts of Tetramethl Pbospnorium,” by 
Mr. N. Collie. 

830pm. Antiquaries. 

omen, May 4,8p.m. Geologists’ Association. 
m 


p.m. Pailological: ‘A Dictionary Sub- 
Editor's Work,” by Mr. E. L. Brandreth. 
8p.m. Society of Arts: “The Injurious Effects 
of Canal Irrigation on the Health of the Population 
of ths Puojab.” by Dr. H. W. Bellew. 
9 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The Invincible 
Armada: a Tercentenary Retrospect,” by Prof. 
J. K. Laughton. 
SaTurRDAY, May 5, 3 pm. Royal Institution: ‘‘ The 
Later Works of Richard Wagner,” IV., with Vocal 
and Instrumental Illustrations, by Mr. Carl 
Armbruster. 


SCIENCE. 


The Flora of West Yorkshire. By F. Arnold 
Lees. (Lowell, Reeve & Co.) 


Amro all the horrors of a grudging English 
spring, whose east wiads have blasted the 
very yew trees, some comfort is to be found 
in thinking that it cannot last for ever. 
Happier lands have got a real spring by this 
time Friends who are lucky enough to have 
business or to take their pleasure abroad 
tantalise us with letters telling how the salt 
meadows of South France are white with 
narcissus, how the hills round Athens are 
lit up with scarlet anemones and patches of 
blue or crimson vetches, or how Algeria has 
long been puzzling the traveller with strange 
orchids and arums. We must steel our hearts 
when we think of these pleasant pictures of 
the present, and be content to look forward 
and assure ourselves that, in spite of all 
appearances, there really will be a time when 
the Yorkshire wolds will no longer be covered 
with snow, when sheep will cease to be 





smothered in the drifts, and when postmen 
will be able to perform their journeys other- 
wise than on horseback. One by one the 
buried flowers will steal back to light and 
life; the wild tulips must be stirring even 
now ; and presently the rare Linnaea and the 
Smilacina will show their heads, and even 
the true mountain plants—the Rubi, the 
saxifrages, and those plagues of the botanist, 
the family of hawkweeds—will have their 
turn. 

Not all the Yorkshire rarities come within 
the scope of Mr. Arnold Lees’s book. It is 
so full, so thorough, in what it undertakes, 
that there is no wonder he has had to confine 
its view to the West Riding. He begins by 
sketching the climate; he passes on to the 
geology; and then he deals with the flora, 
which is at least in part the result of climate 
and soil. His flora is complete—that is to 
say, it includes cryptogams, as well as 
phanerogamic plants; charas, mosses, hepa- 
ticae, lichens, and fungi, seem all to be as 
carefully worked up as the showier plants. 
Mr. Arnold Lees modestly quotes the saying 
that ‘‘he that hath a good harvest may be 
content with some thistles”; but we can 
assure him that the thistles are not to be 
seen, and that his harvest is very full. 

The West Riding of Yorkshire is 
remarkably rich in waifs and strays, come- 
by-chance plants. These are all entered 
in this list, with their probable origin or 
means of transport. The wool business and 
the importation of foreign grain are agencies 
through which have come many floral in- 
truders; and some of these have acclimatised 
themselves, while others no doubt will do so. 
Human agency, therefore, will count for 
something in introducing as well as extir- 
pating species. Against risk of extirpation 
Mr. Arnold Lees is well and wisely on his 
guard. His indications of where the rarer 
plants grow are none too full; and, as to the 
Killarney fern, long extinct at Belbank, he 
whets our curiosity by saying that it is still 
in one station in the West Riding, but that 
he ‘‘cannot more precisely indicate the 
locality.” Franktin T. Ricwarps. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
TIBETAN LITERATURE, 


London: April 18, 1883, 

Will you ullow me to make some remarks on 
the notice of the forthcoming publication of 
Tibetan works printed in the AcADEMY of 
April 7 ? 

We certainly cannot praise sufficiently the 
zeal of the Bengal Society for giving so 
vigorous a push to the study of Tibetan philo- 
logy and Buddhist religion. But it is rather 
surprising that just the most diffuse of the 
different redactions of the Sher-phyin should 
have been selected, when the publication of the 
Ashfasihasriki in Sanskrit, now going on, 
would have made the Tibetan version of the 
same particularly acceptable, and also when we 
consider that this difference in bulk is owing 
less to a fuller exposition of doctrine than to 
the expansion of the preambles, descriptions of 
places, &c., and the repetitions, usual in the 
Buddhist stitras (see Wassiljew p.145f.). So 
far as we know, the Bengal Society possesses a 
complete copy of the Kanjur and Tanjur, pro- 
cured by Mr. Hodgson (Lssays on the Languages, 
&c., of Nepal and Tibet, p. 22, note); the same 
on which Csoma worked his index (As. Res. xx.). 
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And it seems from the description of the 
‘manuscript ” ( or rather woodprint) given in 
Mr. Atkinson’s ‘‘ annual address ” that it cannot 
differ from, if it be not identical with, the one 
found in the ‘‘index.” This ‘‘only one text 
available” would then be identical also with 
that at the India Office. 

I must protest against the confusion created 
by the indiscriminate use of the words ‘‘ manu- 
script” and “print.” For, though these 
Tibetan woodprints, in the absence of older 
MSS., take the place and rank of MSS. for the 
purpose of modern editions, and though the 
prints of the Kanjur are, on the whole, toler- 
ably correct, and have more authority than 
modern MSS., older ones certainly exist— 
though few of them have reached Europe, 
except, perhaps, St. Petersburg—which might 
give, in many cases, a more correct reading. 

H. WENZEL. 


British Museum: April 18, 1838. 


In my letter published in the AcADEMyY of 
April 14, as to the date of the Avadina- 
Kalpalati or Bodhisattvivadina-Kalpalati, for 
A.D. 1059 read 1052. 

It would be interesting to know whether any 
of the recently discovered Tibetan MSS. nave 
dates of writing. So far as I have ascertained 
at present, the only Tibetan book that gives a 
date or imprint is a block print of Jinamitra’s 
translation of the Suvarna-prabhisa, of which 
we have a copy in the British Museum, printed 
at Peking A.D, 1735. CECIL BENDALL. 











FINNISH NUMERALS, 
London: April 21, 1888. 

If Mr. F. H. Woods will refer to Prof. 
Donner’s Die geyenseitige Verwandtschaft der 
Finnisch-Ugrischen Sprachen (p. 118), he will, 
I think, convince himself of the baselessness of 
the hypothesis of an Aryan origin for any of 
the Finnish numerals from 1 to 99. 

The harmonising vowels in kahdeksan 8, 
yhdeksiin 9, show we have to do with a suffix, 
not with a compound. The explanation of the 
words I believe to be as follows: to the root- 
forms of kaksi 2, yksi 1, viz., kahte, yhte, was 
added a privative suffix *, which softened the 
dentals to d, and, furthermore, a determinative 
suffix -sa, si. (The nis merely the sign of the 
genitive, as the nominative is not used.) This 
result gave two words meaning without 2, with- 
out 1, which were used for 8, 9. It is true that 
k no longer exists as a privative, but tas is still 
used dialectically as such, and & might be the 
remains of the fuller suffix. As collateral evi- 
dence, Vimbéry (Das Turkenvolk, p. 361) men- 
tions that the Ozbegs say iki kem-on, i.e, 10 less 
2, and bir kem-on, 10 less 1, to express 8, 9, 
instead of the usual sehiz, tokuz; while, in his 
Ursprung der Magyaren (p. 214), he is inclined 
to believe that these two words result from 
(s)eki-siz, without 2, tek-siz, without 1, tek being 
a word that means single. 

JOHN ABERCROMBY. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


Tu Clarendon Press has just issued a double 
number of the Annals of Botany, completing 
the first volume. At the end is a necrology 
for 1887, of which the notable feature is the 
elaborate record of publications—those of Prof. 
Caspary, of Koénigsberg, alone fill eight pages. 
It is sad to recollect that the few months of the 
present year have already brought the death of 
two botanists more illustrious than any here 
recorded. Witb aseparate pagination is given a 
catalogue of botanical publications during the 
past year, occupying fifty-seven pages. The 
following is the classification adopted: (1) books 
and pamphlets, in all languages, in the alpha- 
betical order of author’s names; (2) periodical 











literature, arranged according to countries, 
though it is a little awkward to have to look for 
the United States and Canada both under 
‘* America,” and similarly with ‘‘ Australasia,” 
while Asia has no common heading, 


Dr. W. Krinc, who succeeded Mr. Med- 
licott last year as director of the Geological 
Survey of India, has published his first annual 
report. In explaining the recent work of his 
department, he points out that Mr. Foote has 
explored the gold-bearing districts of Mysore; 
that Mr. E. J. Jones has examined the coal- 
fields of Upper Burma and the metalliferous 
mines in the Shan Hills; that Mr. Hira Lall, 
a native sub-assistant, has discovered a tract of 
coal near Korba, in the Chhattisgarh coal- 
field; and that Mr. La Touche has been 
enquiring for the Kashmir government into 
the occurrence of sapphires in the Zanskar 
district. Economic geology is, therefore, well 
cared for on the Indian Survey. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE new number of the Bulletin of the 
Société de Linguistique de Paris contains some 
interesting etymologies. In Greek, M. Bréal 
refers the three verbs BovAoua, Adw, and Aw, 
to the same root, vol, vl, vel; and he attaches 
the Homeric ywrés, ‘‘ brother,” to the same 
root as -yvnTos, -yvno.ws, comparing the suc- 
cessive meanings of the Latin germanus. In 
Modern Greek, M. Psichari explains the ov of 
movordx. ‘*moustache,” not as the direct de- 
scendant of the v of pwisrat, but as a voyel 
d'cpput inserted in *uord« from *uord«, where 
the first « regularly represents v». The same 
scholar explains the relation of odx77, “ fist,” 
with (xelp) wuxrf by an intermediate * x14, *mx7h, 
comparing for the change of the initial tenuis 
into the corresponding spirant xdprw for *«dprw, 
karrw. In Latin, M. de Saussure equates callis 
in its meaning of ‘‘ forest-pasture,”’ for *caldis, 
with O.H.G. holz, and (he might have added) Old 
Irish caill. The Low-Latiu cambiare, whence 
French changer, M. Bréal connects with Greek 
kduya, case,” which passed into Latin, producing 
campsaria, ‘‘aretailshop,” and campsor, ‘‘ banker, 
moneychanger.” But perhaps the most curious 
etymologies are M. Hal¢vy’s explanations of the 
Hungarian ¢rdem, ‘‘ merit”; szak, ‘era’; and 
térvény, ‘‘ law.” They are, it seems, respectively 
the Sanskrit artham, Caka, and dhurm, in its 
Tamil form, tarwman,’ and were brought from 
India by the Mongols. 


M. L. Duvau, already distinguished as a 
Celtic scholar, sends from Rome a paper entitled 
Notes Italiques, in which he shows, first, that 
the Umbrian accusatives plural, kapif and nerf, 
place great difficulties in the way of Brugmann’s 
theory that the transformation of the nasal 
sonants into em, en, took place in the period of 
the Italic unity; secondly, that the Umbrian 
accusative plural, manf, from a consonantal 
theme man ‘* hand,’ confirms Danielsson’s 
theory that the Latin theme manu- had for 
its point of departure a form of the genitive 
dual, *manous, of the theme man (in man-suetus, 
man-ceps, mal-luuiae, &c.); thirdly, that two 
— Oscan inscriptions should be read 
thus : 

‘* Spedis : Mamerekies : Saipins : anazaket ’’ 


(i‘e., Spedius Mamercius Saepinas consecrauit), 
and 
‘* Trebes * Zestes * dedet ”’ 


(i.e., Trebius Sextius dedit). 


Mr. Rosinson ELtis’s edition of Orientius, 
reviewed in the ACADEMY of last week, was 
also noticed in the Revue Critique for April 9, 
and (with conjectures) in the last number of the 
Wiener Studien. 





MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


AnturopoLoaicat Institure —({Tuesdiy, April 10.) 
Francis Gatton, Esa , president, in the chair.— 
Captain Strachan exhibited a young Papuan 
boy brought by him from the north-west coast 
of New Guinea.—Mr. J. A. Brown read a paper 
on ‘*Some Small Highly Specialised Forms of 
Stone Implements found in Asia, North Africa, 
and Europe.””—A paper by MM. Henri and Louis 
Siret on ‘‘The Early Age of Metal in the South- 
east of Spain’’ was also read. 


Oymmeroporion Socrery.—(Wednesday, April 11.) 


Dr. Joun Wititams in the chair.—Mr. E. Sidney 
Hartland read a psper on ‘* Welsh Folk-medicine 
in the Middle Ages.’”?’ Mr. Hartland began by 
describiug the book known as that of Meddygon 
Myddfai (published by the Welsh MSS. Society in 
1861.) It consists of two old Welsh MSS. on 
medicine with translations. The first of these was 
found in the Red Book of Hergest, and dates from 
the end of the fourteenth century. The other and 
longer MS. was published from a copy of a tran- 
script m2de in 1743 from a MS. in the possession 
of John Jones, the then last descendant of the 
celebrated physicians of Myddfai. After referring 
to the legend (that of Llyn y Van) relating to the 
supernatural parentage of this famous family, Mr. 
Hartland proceeded to analyse the second MS. 
(a work independent of the former, though 
ascribed to a common origin) with the object of 
showing that it was a growth through a period of 
five centuries by means of sections added at 
different times by various persons. He drewatten- 
tion to the influence of the Greek and Arab 
physicians on mediaeval medicine, and expressed a 
high opinion of the attainments of the Welsh 
physicians. What was remarkable was that the 
more modern MS. showed a great falling-off in 
this respect. This he accounted for by the fact 
that the authors had fallen out of the main stream 
of progress and had sunk to the level of their 
rustic fellow countrymen. This, however, was 
what constituted the value of the book to the 
student of fulklore. In it he was able to read 
the beliefs that were current in Wales among the 
common people during the Renaissance—the 
traditionary relics of a system of superstition as 
widespread as the whole human race. Me. Hart- 
land wert on to speak in detail of a number of 
these practices as found in both manuscripts, 
illustrating his remarks by reference to the old 
English Leech-Books, the medical school of 
Salerno, and to customs in other parts of the 
world. Charms of various kinds, the doctrine of 
signature:, the modes of gathering and preparing 
the medicines and other matters, came ucder 
review. In conclusion, he urged the collection and 
preservation of every item of Welsh medical folk- 
lore, and pointed out the importance of calen- 
daring Welsh MSS.—Several well-known folk- 
lorists took part in the discussion.—Mr. Gomme 
laid stress on the importance of an inquiry into the 
hereditary caste theory as exemplified in the story 
of the Myddfai physicians.—Dr. Gaster expressed 
the opinion that folklore was but a reflex of 
superior knowledge descending in modified forms 
to a lower strata —Dr. Isambard Owen pointed out 
the valuc of the Meddygon’s work as a test of the 
continuity of Welsh with general European intel- 
lectual life in the thirteenth century. Most Welsh 
mediaeval verse was autochthonous, and not open to 
foreign influence. The prose stories were at any 
rate Brythonic, with Cambro-Norman modifica- 
tions only. The historical writings were not 
of a nature to be much affected from external 
sources ; but this was a work on a subject which 
was then strongly exciting the attention of the 
learned in Northern Europe. The freedom of 
Rhuvallon’s work from superstition was noticeable. 
Besides the few charms quoted by Mr. Hartland 
there was a list of lucky and unlucky days, to 
which the sarcastic comment was appended— 
‘*Whoso doubteth these things, let him know 
that he is wiser than they who found them cuat.”’ 


He.uenic Sociery.—(Thursday, April 12.) 


Srpney Cotvin, Esa., V.P., in the chair.—Prof. 
Gardner read a paper on an Athenian amphora of 
the fifth century, found at Vulci, and now in the 
British Museum. The design represented @ 
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watrior taking leave of wife and child; and Prof. 
Gardner said the scene might be regarded as one 
of mere genre, or as a rendering of the parting of 
Hector and Andromache as described in the Iliad. 
After discussion of the principles which governed 
the relations between vase-pictures and scenes in 
the Iliad, the writer came to the conclusion that 
in the case of the vase under consideration the 
intention of the painter was to represent Hector 
and Andromache.—Dr. Waldstein expressed 
general concurrence with the views of Prof. 
Gardner, and suggested that the destination of 
the vase might in some cases afford a clue to the 
interpretation of the figures painted upon it.— Mr. 
Watkiss Lloyd also expressed his approval of the 
paper, but doubted whether the proposed interpre- 
tation of the vase in question could be upheld. — Mr. 
Cecil Smith read a paper upon the fragments of 
a red-figured vase of the best period in the British 
Museum, Catalogue No. 804*. This had more than 
once been published as representing a scene from 
the myth of the Argonauts, but Mr. Smith showed 
that it more probably represented the thanks- 
giving sacrifice of Athenian citizens. Since its 
first publication another fragment had been found 
to belong to the vase, completing a figure of 
Athene Parthenos, which was evidently inspired 
by the chryselephantine statue of Pheidias. This 
and other details seemed to fix the date of the 
vase to the latter end of the fifth century. The 
new fragment being found to contain a final v 
seemed to justify the reading of the inscription 
$.Aooxer on the original fragment as d:AocKer [os 
or -7s emonce] v, which would give the name of 
a vase-painter bitherto unknown. 
Epinsurcu Maruematicat Socrery.—( Friday, 
April 13.) 


Mr. W. J. Macponatp, president, in the chair. 
—Mr. George A. Gibson gave an extension of a 
theorem of Abel's in summation to integration.— 
Dr. J. S. Mackay read a paper by Mr. R. E. 
Allardice on the inscription of a triangle of given 
shape in a given triangle, and afterwards gave an 
account of the treatment of the progressions by 
the ancients as it has been preserved by Pappus. 


Astatic Sociery.—(IJonday, April 16 ) 


Sir Tuomas Wane, president, in the chair.—Mr 
J. F. Hewitt read a paper, entitled ‘‘ Notes or the 
History of Northern [ndia,’’ in which he attempted 
to show thatthe generally received theory s«.scrib- 
ing the origin of the religious beliefs, ceremonies, 
and social institutions of Northern India to the 
Aryans (from whom the vernacular languages are 
derived) was inadequate to explain actual facts. 
He contended that, though the people spoke 
Sanskiit dialects, the popular religion and the 
forms of local government were non-Aryan. By 
an analysis of the customs and beliefs of Kolarian 
and Dravidian tribes in Central India, he showed 
how great was their share in the making of the 
Hindu nation. It was really among them that 
the popular reverence for Siva,tand his worship 
under the form of the Lingam, had arisen. It was 
they who had cleared the country, divided it into 
provinces, and founded the systems of govern- 
ment and the village communities. He showed 
that, though forms ot Sanskrit became the common 
language of the country at a very early time, yet 
the substitution of these languages for the native 
tongues was not the result of actual conquest, but 
followed upon an alliance between the Aryan and 
indigenous tribes. He discussed the origin of caste, 
and showed how the conclusions advocated in the 
earlier part of the paper agreed with the accounts 
given of the countries of Kosala and Vid<iia in 
early Buddhist literature, and gave reasons wi'y the 
Buddhist doctrines were so widely and earnestly 
accepted by the people. 


PuitotocicaL Society.—(Fridiy, April 20.) 


E. L. Branpreru, Esa., in the chair.—Mr, A. J. 
Ellis read a paper on ‘Home and Oolonial 
Cockneyisms,”’ as respects pronunciation. His 
object was to show that they did not arise in 
London, that they are ali derived from other 
dialects, mainly the eastern counties, and that so 
far as home usage is concerned they have no claim 
- rank as parts fl a dialect. The peg tq 
o ° ‘ )a) r », ‘ ‘7 train, as piper, 8 ipe, 
érine, was shown to be a recent introduction, un- 


known to Walker, Smart, Dickens, and Thackeray. 
But there seemed to be some chance of this among 
other cockneyisms taking root in the Australasian 
colonies ; and he gave the results of the examina- 
tion of classes of children in Victoria, New South 
Wales, Queensland, Tasmania, and New Zealand, 
during 1887, by Mr. Samuel McBarney, for some 
years principal of the Ladies’ College at Geelong, 
showing that cockney habits prevail very largely 
even among children of Scotch and Irish 
parentage. 


FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos 
and Oleographs), handsomely framed. Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Chrismas presents,— 
GEO, KEES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 











“The British Museum Catalogue of Greek 
Coins.”—Attica, gc. By B. V. Head. 
(Printed for the Trustees.) 


Tais new volume of the great series published 
by the trustees of the British Museum con- 
tains little more than the coins of Athens— 
Aegina occupies only some dozen pages, 
Megara hardly more than two or three. The 
absence of coins representing the latter city 
is especially remarkable. None are known 
which appear to belong to an earlier date than 
the beginning of the fourth century, and no 
numismatic writer has ever (to our know- 
ledge) found any more archaic pieces which 
can be ascribed with any probability to the 
place. Yet their non-existence is most strange. 
Megara was a great commercial and colonising 
state in the seventh century, and throughout 
the sixth was strong enough to make head 
against Athens. It is true that she was held 
down by her neighbour for a short period 
during the Athenian Hegemony, and that 
she suffered severely in the Peloponnesian 
war. But these misfortunes do not suffi- 
ciently explain the absence of her coins. All 
her neighbours—Boeotia, Corinth, Athens, 
Aegina—were coining lavishly in the sixth 
and fifth centuries, yet we have not a single 
Megarian piece forthcoming. If we suppose 
that—like some of the Peloponnesian states— 
Megara used the Aeginetan stater for her 
currency during the sixth century, we have 
still to explain how it was that she did not 
begin to coin money of her own after the 
Persian wars, as did the above-mentioned 
towns. Moreover, when Megarian coins do 
appear, they are not Aeginetan in weight at 
all, but appear to have been intended to 
circulate along with those of Athens and 
Corinth, so that there is no proof that the 
town ever used Aeginetan money at any time. 
We are ourselves quite unable to explain this 
puzzle of the want of early Megarian coins ; 
but we cannot help hoping that some day pieces 
may be found among the many unattributed 
fifth-century issues which may be reasonably 
attributed to the town. 

Aegina and Athens vied with each other in 
ultra-conservative adherence to their original 
coin-types in a way quite unparalleled else- 
where. The tortoise of the one and the owl 
and Pallas-head of the other had each nearly 
three centuries of existence as the sole designs 
used by the state. The tortoise, it is true, 
became a little less smooth and globular as time 
went on and art improved, while the eyes of 
Pallas grew alittle less fish-like and herears less 
elephantine ; but, nevertheless, the devices of 
the two towns remained practically unaltered, 
| till the one was ruined by her neighbour in 





the third quarter of the fifth century, and the 
other subdued by the Macedonian in the end 
of the fourth. When the Aeginetans were 
restored to their old home by Lysander, at 
the conclusion of the Peloponnesian war, they 
at once reveried to the use of their old badge, 
and even continued to display on the reverse 
of their money the now quite obsolete and 
out-of-date incuse square, instead of any 
second type. Their condescension to modern 
improvement only went so far as to place in 
the quarterings of the incuse square the 
initial letters of magistrate’s names, or small 
symbols, such asadolphin oralamp. Athens, 
after her conquest by Antipater, in ».c. 320, 
had a longer period of suspended animation ; 
and when, nearly a hundred years later, she 
regained the right of coinage, she was not quite 
so strict in her adherence toold custom. The 
head of Pallas lost its archaic plainness, and 
was now adorned with a helmet decorated 
with prancing horses, evidently copied from 
the great statue of Pheidias; similarly the 
owl, instead of standing alone in the field of 
the reverse with the letters AOE, now perches 
on an overturned amphora, and is surrounded 
by an olive-wreath and the names of two or 
three magistrates. 

Both Athens and Aegina were distin- 
guished for the elaborate system of fractions 
of the stater which they coined in silver; but, 
while the island state contented herself with 
striking values as low as the half obol, and 
employed for all sizes alike the same device— 
her usual tortoise—Athens went down to 
coins so small as the } obol—an infinitesimal 
scrap of silver, which Anglo-Saxon fingers 
are too clumsy to handle. For each of the 
different values she employed owls arranged 
in distinctive attitudes, except in the case 
of the ?, 3, and % obol, where different types 
were used. Thus the tetrobol and pentobol, 
which are almost identical in size, are dis- 
tinguished by the first bearing two owls 
facing each other, and the second an owl 
with one wing open and the other shut. 
Similarly, the obol differs from the one- 
and-a-half obol piece by showing an owl 
standing sidewise, while the latter has an 
owl full face beneath an olive-twig. Could 
not our own goverament take a hint from this 
ingenious arrangement, and make the types of 
our coins somewhat more characteristic than 
they are at present ? 

The persistent archaism of fifth- and fourth- 
century Attic coins robs us of any artistic 
pleasure from their contemplation. A few 
struck about the time of the Persian wars 
are executed in a very refined and pleasing 
archaic style; but the vast majority are 
heavy, coarse, and uninteresting imitations. 
When the new coinage begins, about 220 z.c., 
on the other hand, Athens had fallen to the 
opposite extreme, and employed artists who 
had all the vices of the most modern and 
debased schools of the time. Their flat, thin, 
careless work is lamentably inferior to the 
contemporary style in states of far less artistic 
renown. It would compare most unfavourably 
with the art shown on the money of the 
Syrian kings, and is little better than that of 
Thrace or Bactria. The only importance in 
art which the later Athenian money possesses 
comes from the fact that it often bears, as the 
symbol of one of the magistrates who signs 





the coin, a copy of some famous statue. 
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Among the unmistakable representations of 
well-known subjects which are thus preserved 
we find the group of Harmodius and Aristo- 
geiton, the statue of Q. Metellus crowned by 
Victory, and the figure of Apollo Delius 
holding in his hand the Charites. 

On a yet later class of Athenian coins a 
number of additional copies of great works 
of art can be found. These are the copper 
pieces struck after the final conquest of 
Athens by Rome. Owing to the privileges 
which the city still retained by the favour of 
her masters, an autonomous coinage continued 
well down into the times of the empire. 
These bronze coins are executed in a wretched 
style, but are often interesting from their 
types—one bears a view of the theatre, another 
the Acropolis ; several of the famous statues 
of Athené are found on others ; the trophy of 
Themistocles and the strife of Athené and 
Poseidon also appear. 

Mr. Head has devoted a considerable 
amount of attention to the arranging of the 
series of tetradrachms which lie between the 
years 220 pc. and 88 8c. He has collected 
the names of a number of magistrates which 
do not occur on pieces in the museum collec- 
tion, and has drawn out a rough scheme for 
placing them in chronological order. This is 
rendered possible by the lucky fact that a 
considerable number of the magistrates are 
men whose names can be found in contem- 
porary Attic inscriptions, or are casually 
mentioned in history. Such, for example, 
were Eurykleides and Mikion, Diocles of 
Melite, Apellikon and Aristion. It is a pity 
that we have no details of the working of the 
mint during the period when these tetra- 
drachms appear, for it is evident that the 
monetary magistrates were men of great 
importance in the state. Foreign princes 
sometimes had this position conferred on them 
as an honorary distinction; thus the names of 
Eumenes and of Antiochus IV. of Syria figure 
in the list. One tetradrachm, as well as a 
unique gold stater (now at Berlin), bears the 
name of Mithradates the Great, with one of 
his badges—the sun between two moons. But 
this coin probably refers, not to the con- 
ferring of a monetary magistracy on the King 
of Pontus, but to the practical possession of 
the city by him in the years 59-8 z.c. during 
the revolt against Rome. 

Among the Aeginetan coins in the Museum 
collection one particularly deserves notice. It 
is a strange piece of the early fifth century, 
where, besides the ordinary incuse, the reverse 
displays a triquetra, recalling some Lycian 
types. The piece is quite abnormal and so 
strange that we could have wished to bear 
more about it than Mr. Head tells us in his 
preface. With it, as a curiosity, may go the 
much less rare, but still uncommon, Athenian 
diobol, which displays a Janus-like female 
head on the obverse instead of the usual 
Pallas. 

We need hardly say that the whole book is 
quite worthy of its series. Mr. Head’s pre- 
face is as lucid as ever and contains many 
useful discussions of difficulties, which we 
have no space to mention. The phototype 
plates of coins are excellent ; and we can only 
regret that at Athens the coins themselves 
were not beautiful, and, therefore, do not 
make pleasing pictures. 

C. Oman. 





MR. MENPES IN JAPAN. 


In a paper in the April number of the Magazine 
of Art Mr. Menpes gave us something of a 
foretaste of his pretty exhibition now open in 
Bond Street. His own work as an artist, before 
he went to the flowery land, as well as that of 
his master, Mr. Whistler, always showed a 
keen appreciation of certain qualities of Japanese 
art—its simplicity of motive, its taste in colour, 
its impressionism; and he was specially well 
adapted to record for us certain daily picturesque 
aspects of Japanese life in fragmentary notes 
with a quick, sensitive, and sympathetic pencil. 
Notwithstanding, however, his admiration of 
Japanese artists, and his lesson in water-colour 
from Chiosi—the finest, he avers, that he ever 
received in his life—we are glad to see that he 
has not learnt to despise perspective, or 
chiaroscuro, or broken colour, or to adopt a 
calligraphic ideal for the lines of his drapery— 
in other words, that he has recorded his 
impressions of Japan in the way we expected 
and hoped that he would. 

It is so many years ago since Mr. Frank 
Dillon went to Japan to study Japanese Art, 
and exhibited his drawings of Japan at Messrs. 
Agnew’s, in Waterloo Place, that Mr. Menpes 
may perhaps be excused for thinking that he 
was the first artist to visit the flowery land for 
artistic purposes. Navertheless, his profession 
of originality in the Magazine of Art for last 
month is rather hard on Mr. Dillon, especially 
as it has since been repeated elsewhere. As to 
originality in style, Mr. Menpes does not make 
any pretence. His etchings, as well as his pictures 
in oil and water-colours, clearly follow Mr. 
Whistler’s lead. He expresses his gratitude to 
him in the catalogue ; and even in the decoration 
of the exhibition room and in the frames of 
different gold tints, from silvery to coppery, 
Mr. Menpes seems bent upon showing his 
allegiance to his master. Yet, for all this, 
Mr. Menpes is not by any means a slavish 
imitator. He has the rare gift of colour, and a 
clearly pronounced individuality of his own— 
qualities which he showed long before he went 
to Japan. 

To an artist of Mr. Menpes’s temperament 
the streets of Japan afforded an endless field 
of study. He has been attracted by the shops 
rather than the temples, by the lanterns and 
streamers rather than the trees, by the dancing 
girls and the children rather than their fathers 
and mothers. He brings for us little that is 
not pretty and dainty and bright, from ‘‘ Fla- 
mingo Fan” (who is reckoned a beauty among 
the dancing girls) to ‘‘ Before the Curtain,” 
where a ‘‘little Jap, clinging to its curtain of 
Venetian red, suggests a Japanese rendering of 
a baby doge.” But there is great variety in 
these little pictures—in colour, for instance. 
Mr. Menpes revels, as might be expected, in 
the butterfly beauty of the festal costumes, in 
the gorgeous hues of lantern and umbrella; 
but many of his drawings, as ‘‘ Gold Fish,” are 
remarkable for their quiet cool and silvery 
tones. In illumination, also, his range is 
considerable. He gives sometimes a strong 
effect of artificial light, as in ‘‘ By the Light 
of the Lantern”; sometim2s one of intense 
sunlight, as in ‘‘A Midday Meeting.” In “A 
Blonde Day’”’ we have the white air of worn- 
ing, in ‘‘ Night” (a group of children gathered 
round a juggler’s booth) the mystery of the 
dusk. The last picture is one of the finest. 
Some of his pictures are very slight, some are 
carried much further; but they are never too 
slight to be interesting, and never laboured 
even when most finished. In short, Mr. Menpes 
does what he wants to do freshly and decisively, 
and the exhibition is enough to prove that 
he is a true artist—a master indeed—if but a 
‘little master.” 

But it is not only by his accomplishment as 


an artist that he charms, but also by his taste | 





ee] 


and style. Moreover, his subjects, if dictated 
by love of ‘‘art,” are never chosen merely 
because they are “difficult” or ‘‘ aesthetic.” 
They are nearly always interesting from a 
human point of view. The babies, with their 
true baby looks of wonder, the larger children 
blowing bubbles or intent on sweets, the street 
groups so naturally massed and so true in 
attitude and gesture, and all the other glimpses 
(veracious as well as beautiful) of this far-off 
land must delight those who care little for 
‘values ” or ‘* problems of colour.” 
Cosmo MonkKHOUSE. 








OBITUARY. 
MATTHEW HOLBECHE BLOXAM. 


THE friend of Rickman, and five years senior to 
Pugin, this veteran among ecclesiastical anti- 
quaries passed away on Tuesday night at the 
Tipe age of 83. Fifty years ago The Principles 
of Gothic Ecclesiastical Architecture was passing 
through a third edition. It was translated into 
German in 1845. By 1859 in England no less 
than 17,000 copies had been sold, and Mr. 
Bloxam looked upon his treatment of the 
subject as concluded. It was not, however, so 
to be. At the express wish of Sir Gilbert Scott 
a further revision was commenced ; and it will 
speak more for the care of the author than any 
other words can do, that he waited twenty- 
three years before completing his studies for 
final reissue. The eleventh edition was pub- 
lished in 1882. (Reviewed in the ACADEMY, 
April, 1883.) 

Mr. Bloxam entered his father’s house in 

Rugby School in 1813, a year before his brother, 
Dr. John Rouse Bloxam, the historian of Mag- 
dalen College. In 1821 he became an articled 
clerk in a solicitor’s office at Rugby. His own 
words will best describe how he became an 
antiquary : 
‘*In due course I was sent occasionally to villages 
to examine the registers, or oa other butiness. 
I then embraced the opportunity of taking, as far 
as my then knowledge would permit, notes of the 
village churches I so visited. During the latter 
part of my clerkship I wrote or compiled in a crude 
form the MS. of what was destined to be the first 
edition of my work on Gothic Architecture.”’ 


Forming the acquaintance of Mr. Combe, of 
Oxford, he showed him the manuscript; and 
in 1829 there appeared The Principles of 
Guthic Architecture (elucidated by question and 
answer). Ina few years Mr. Bloxam’s reputa- 
tion was secure. Yet, though an indefatigable 
worker up to the last, he did nothing to court 
popularity. His Glimpse at the Monumental 
Architecture of Greut Britain, published in 1834, 
was never reprinted; and his Fra,menta 
Sepulchralia were never completed. 

Mr. Bloxam resided at Rugby all his life. 
His chief pride was in the school; and every 
Sunday, through term, he might be seen in his 
accustomed seat in the school chapel. Every 
year, up to the last, he went to view his own 
race run in the school athletics. His door was 
open, at all hours of the day, to any Rugby 
boy, ‘‘ without stint or reserve”—as in good 
old Elizabethan times—‘‘or question asked.” 
To be a Rugby boy was introduction sufficient. 
And we understand that to the school he has 
left his valuable collection of antiquities. It 
was only last February that he printed privately 
A Fardel of Antiquarian Papers, being a full 
catalogue of all his published works during the 
last sixty years, thus, as it were, putting the 
coping-stone to his life’s labours ; and a month 
had not passed before he received a severe 
paralytic stroke which, though leaving him 
conscious, deprived him of all powers of reading 
or writing. He lived just long enough to c m- 
plete his own workin his own manner, He will 
be bucied to-day, just beyond the noise and 
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tumult of his native town, in the grounds of | 
the old Norman chapel at ee 4 . 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE RUTHWELL CROSS. 
Cambridge: April 21, 1838, 


In his article on Miss Stokes’s Early Christian 
Art in Ireland, in the AcADEMY of April 21, 
Mr. Bradley accepts Miss Stokes’s statement 
that the delineation of subjects on the Ruthwell 
Cross agrees with the instructions in the 
eleventh-century ‘‘ Painter’s Guide,” but does 
not accept her inference, and asks for further 
light. As I examined the grounds for the 
statement in one of the Disney lectures here 
last term, and as it seems to me a very grave 
matter that South Kensington should teach, 
through its handbooks, an eleventh-century 
date for our marvellous monuments of the 
seventh and early eighth centuries, I venture 
to send a précis of my investigation. 

Miss Stokes, to whose admirable works every 
one who studies the early art of Ireland is 
under a very deep debt, says : 


‘‘The sculptor of the Ruthwell cross has clearly 
followed the Byzantine guide in his work; we see 
the raven perched on the tree in one panel, giving 
Paul the bread in another, and in a third the 
meeting and embrace of the two saints in the 
desert.”’ 


The ‘ Painter’s Guide,” in Miss Stokes’s own 
edition of it, says (and this is all it says) : 


‘* St. Anthony, having found St. Paul, embraces 
him. A grotto. Outside, St. Paul the Theban, 
wearing a hair mat, which covers bim from his 
shoulders to his knees. He and St. Anthony 
embrace. A raven perched on the top of a tree 
holds bread in his beak.”’ 


The Ruthwell Cross has only one panel 
referring to Paul and Anthony. Two figures, 
dressed alike in long mantles, stand facing each 
other, and hold between them the round cake 
which they are about to break. Round the 
panel is incised in the stone in Latin, ‘ Paul 
aud Anthony broke bread in the desert.”” The 
other panels which Miss Stokes describes on 
the cross do not exist. Some elever. feet above 
the Paul and Anthony panel we reach the 
top key of the cross head; and in it is a 
bird, with nothing in its beak, perched on a 
convex part of the scroll which originally ran 
into all the keys of the cross, and, doubtless, 
bore in each key a bird, as in the cross head at 
Middleton, near Ilkley. There is a Runic 
inscription on the border of this key of the 
cross, but nothing about a raven or bread. The 
other side of this same key has a Latin inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘In the beginning was the Word,’ the 
commencement of St. John’s Gospel; and the 
subject is St. John and his eagle, not a raven 
giving Paul bread. 

A reference to the story, as told by Jerome 
300 years before the Ruthwell Cross, completes 
the case. Anthony the hermit, after two days 
journey inthe wilderness, found PaultheTheban. 
‘they fell on each other’s neck. Then they gave 
thanks to God. Then they conversed. St. 
Authony then observed a raven on a neigh- 
bouring palm tree; the raven descended 
gently, dropped a loaf of bread before them, 
wud flew away. They sat down by the edge of 
a spring, each humbly desirous that the other 
should perform the function of breaking bread. 
At last they broke it conjointly. 

Thus, (1) Miss Stokes’s tirst scene has nothin 
to do with this story, and if it had it woul 
disobey the ‘‘ Painter’s Guide” by the absence 
ot bread; (2) her second scene has nothing to 





do with this story, and if it had it would 


represent a scene not given in the “ Painter’s 
Guide,” namely, the raven feeding Paul; (3) 
her third scene is not Paul and Anthony 
embracing, but quite a different part of the 
story—Paul and Anthony breaking bread ; (4) 
the only scene on the Ruthwell cross which has 
apy connexion with the story of Paul and 
Anthony is a scene not in the most distant way 
alluded to in tbe ‘‘ Painter’s Guide.” 

On another point, Mr. Bradley wishes to learn 
from some one who has seen the Bewcastle 
cross whether ean kyning can be read ean/leding. 
As I happen to have seen the cross, and have a 
rubbing of the inscription before me, may I 
say that the K is a curious and elaborate 
character, but has nothing to do with F and L, 
while the two runes which follow area modified 
U and N. 


G. F. BRowNE. 








THE HYKSOS KING RA-IAN, 


Weston-supe.-Mare: April 18, 1833. 

In the AcADEmY of April 14 we have tidings 
of most interesting discoveries by M. Naville at 
Bubastis. Among the rest are some black 
granite statues of Hyksés kings, one of which 
seems to bring to light a Manethonian name or 
title. For Ra-ian is obviously the ‘lavvos or 
‘Iavias of Manetho’s XVth Shepherd-dynasty. 
On this name I wish to make a few remarks, 

The element -an appears several times among 
these shepherd-kings; (1) Possible in Byév (and 
varr.); (2) in Mdxvdy (varr.); (3) ’Avvas, "lavas, 
*"Avav; (4) Zradv, taken as var. of 3, but I 
think this may more likely be a variant of 
*Acon@ (Set-an—An-set). 

Is it not possible that this an is the divine 
and royal title an (anna) Akkadian? And the 
variant ’Avavy may be the title (Akk.) enan or 
enana (Lenormant, Sur quelques Syllubaires, 14). 
The star which is the ideogram for an may 
account (as I have ago suggested) for the 
singular title of Salatis, the Hyksds king, 
‘ star (ideogram) of both worlds or lands.” 

Ra-ian or -an, may be a good Hyksds title 
like Ra-set-nub, Ka-nub-neb, &c. (see Wiede- 
mann, Aeg. (esch. 296). I think ian may = an 
(see Mr. R. Brown’s letter, ACADEMY, November 
12, 1887: ‘‘ Ak. An, In, ‘Divine one.’”) Why 
should we not further compare Ianus, which is 
said to be Etruscan, and (as Mr. Brown does) 
*Avvs, an Etruscan king in Plutarch’ Andl 
think here may come in the important local name 
Ianu, one of the three great Ruten fortresses 
taken by Thothmes III., which occurs in the 
Karnak List of Northern Syria, No. 225, and 
which I have much reason for tracing to the 
Euphrates, where I have thought it may be 
found at Einya, south of ed-Deir. But it is 
also very curious that Dr. Neubauer finds 
Tharatha, in connexion with the great sanctuary 
Mabog, explained as Janua. Anyhow, I think 
Akk. an or ian may explain our Hyksis title 
Iannas or Ra-ian conformably with the many 
indications of ‘‘ Turanian ”’ race ic the traces of 
these alien lords of Egypt. And I am not 
willing to set aside off-hand the coincidence of 
the Arabic er-Reiy:in, the traditional title of 
Joseph’s Pharaoh. For our Ianas in Manetho 
comes next after an Apophis, and George the 
Syncellus tells us that in the time of Apophis 
Joseph came into Egypt. Such old drift- 
pebbles as this name are worthy of careful 
examination, for all the jumble ot chronology 
or history in which they may have come down 
to us. It is much to be desired that the upper 
pait of Ra-ian’s statue may turn up. 

These discoveries at Bubastis are exceedingly 
interesting, as extending the history of that 
celebrated city upwards to the Vith and down- 
wards tothe XXXth Dynasty, and supplying 
the missing link of the great XVI{Ith 
Dynasty, including Khu-en-aten ; and showing, 





moreover, that the Hyksé: had not so defiled 
the sacred places that t: 1Theban successors 


were averse to occupyi:: the ground from 
which they had driven th cm in the Delta, 


HENRY GEORGE TOMKINS. 


P.S.—I would also compare Iannes (2 Tim. 
iii. 8). Magicians might easily come of this 
stock; and, if for lambres we are to read 
Mambres or $713.9, Mamra (Talmud), we find 
the Amorite name Mamre (Gen. xiv.), which 
may well enough be also a Hyksés name in 


Lower Egypt among the Set-worshippers of 
the XITXth Dynasty. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


M. MEIssonIER has issued personal invita- 
tions for a private view of his work entitled 
‘* 1807,” at Messrs. Tooths’ gallery in the Hay- 
market for to-day (Saturday). Prof. Herbert 
Herkomer will also have a private view to-day, 
at the Fine Art Society’s, in New Bond Street, 
of a collection of water-colour drawings which 
he styles ‘‘ Around my Home.” The private 
views of the Royal Academy and the Grosvenor 
will both be next week, the former on Friday 
and the latter on Saturduy. We hear that the 
attraction at the Grosvenor will be the adhesion 
—or, rather, the transfer from the British 
Artists—of Mr. Whistler and his following. 


A SOCIETY has been founded, with Mr. Walter 
Crane as president, for organising an exhibition 
of the decorative arts—textiles, tapestry, needle- 
work, carvings, metalwork, bookbinding, 
painted glass, &c. The society hope to hold 
their first exhibition at the New Gallery during 
next autumn, for which purpose they are 
raising a guarantee fund of £500. The secre- 
tary is Mr. Ernest Radford, 9 The Terrace, 
Hammersmith. 


SoME years ago a Graphic school of wood 
engraving was established, which has been 
successful in producing some engravers of 
talent, now employed on the permanent staff of 
the Graphic. Itisnow proposed to founda Graphic 
school for artists, who will be instructed in the 
different methods of producing black and white 
drawings most suitable for engraving on wood, 
or for the different processes now employed for 
illustrations here and on the continent, 


Mr. F. LLEWeLLYN GRirritH, acting for 
the Egypt Exploration Fund, has started on a 
three weeks’ exploring trip, with tent and 
camels, to El-Arish (Rhinocolura), near the 
Sirbonic Lake. Mr. Griffith will rejoin M. 
Naville at Bubastis towards the end of this 
month, 


In a letter received from Dr. Schliemann at 
Thebes on his return from his visit to Upper 
Egypt in company with Prof. Virchow, much 
regret is expressed that he had not been allowed 
to make those capital excavations at Alexandria 
which he bad intended. After a careful ex- 
amination of all the classical traditions, his plan 
was to dig in the neighbourhood of the Mosque 
Nebi Daniil, where he assumed that the tomb of 
Alexander the Great would be found; and at 
the place where the two obelisks had lain, where 
he trusted to discover the Caesareum. Un- 
fortunately, the Egyptian Government has 
refused to grant the necessary permission even 
for the last-mentioned research, although 
Nubar Pasha had indicated his willingness for 
that particular purpose in conversation with 
the German Ambassador in London last summer, 
Only on the eastern side of Alexandria was Dr. 
Schliemann permitted to use the spade. Before 
the arrival of Dr. Virchow, having three weeks 
at his disposition, he drew in that part of the 
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city two great trenches, in which-he came upon 
many graves, and at last, at a depth of 12-14 
metres, upon the foundations of a large build- 
ing. In all probability they are the founda- 
tion-walls of one of the palaces of the 
Ptolemies, which, according to Strabo (xvii. 
1, 8), occupied, together with beautiful public 
grounds, a fourth, or even a third, part of the 
whole extent of Alexandria. 


A sPECIAL illustrated article, giving a full 
account of the preparation of the Royal 
Academy Exhibition, from the sending in of 
the pictures to the day of opening, will appear 
in the number of Cassell’s Saturday Journal 
published on May 2. 


= $$ 


THE STAGE. 
STAGE NOTES. 


At the St. James’s Theatre there is a return to 
the more habitual programme. To-night a 
piece, with the success of which the public of 
to-day is familiar, will be revived, and Mrs, 
Kendal provided again with a great part, or, 
to speak by the book, with an emotional part 
that thoroughly suits her. That is the part of 
the heroine of ‘* The Iron Master’’—the English 
version of Le Muitre de Forges, that novel of 
M. Obnet’s which commended itself, as all his 
work does, less to the literary than the general 
public. But never mind the somewhat 
bourgeois quality of M. Obnet’s labours. 
They, at all events, provide in this instance 
our strongest actress with the opportunity of 
one of her finest impersonations. If, in 
addition to ‘‘The Iron Master,” we should be 
privileged, before the season is over, to see 
Mrs. Kendal in Mr. Pinero’s ‘‘ Squire” and in 
‘‘The Money Spinner,” the last Hare and 
Kendal season at the St. James’s Theatre will 
not have been mis-spent. 


A PARTIAL change of programme is necessi- 
tated at the Novelty by the lamented death of 
Mr. W. J. Hill, without whom ‘‘ Nita’s First”’ 
would be practically impossible. ‘‘ Fennel,” 
with Mr. George Giddens’s sympathetic render- 
ing of the hunch-backed luthier, of course 
remains in the bills. By the death of Mr. Hill 
we lose a most serviceable, genial actor, whose 
physique, while no doubt it limite] very closely 
the number and character of his assumptions, 
did likewise distinctly assist him in certain few 
parts. He was full often of quiet, and some- 
times of boisterous bonhomie. He could acta 
character which is much laughed at—not 
laughed with—and is yet at bottom respected. 
Mr. Hill, though so exceedingly portly, was 
not actually an old man. His place in art was 
a smaller one than John Clayton’s—the last 
high-class actor whose loss we mourn—but in 
its own way it will be as difficult to fill. 


Mr. AND Mrs. Epmunp RvussELL, who 
invited us to a performance of ‘‘ Phédre,” done 
into English, and a performance of Mr. 
Sergeant Talfourd’s once famous piece, ‘‘ Ion” 
—neither of which was it possible for us to 
attend—are devoted followers of the method of 
Delsarte, an old Frenchman, who systematised 
expression by gesture and voice morethoroughly 
than, at least, any other professor has ever 
done. Though we were not able to see the 
Edmund Russells in their interesting, if curious 
experiment, we are probably among only a very 
few people in London who have seen Delsarte 
himself, Twenty years ago, provided with an 
introduction which was to be the means of 
giving us an entrance into some of the secrets 
of his ‘‘beaux travaux,” we waited upon M. 
Delsarte, in his flat, in the north of Paris, 
How far his systematised gesture and the 
philosophy—almost the religion—on which it 
was founded have been of practical service to 








the stage, itis not easy to say ; but we perfectly 
well recollect that at the top of the staircase 
we came into contact with a somewhat inspired 
person, who uttered accents of grief, of love, 
of reverence, in an exceedingly sympathetic 
voice, and whose whole soul was, without 
doubt, in his theory. 


At Willis’s Rooms last week Messrs. Poel 
and Berlyn’s company—with some temporary 
additions such as, we believe, they are accus- 
tomed to receive—gave a much-appreciated 
entertainment of ‘‘drawing-room comedies” 
unattended by the vice of scenery. Miss 
Grace Latham recited between the comedies 
proper a monologue, ‘‘ Beside a Cradle,” 
which she gives with studied art, in a method 
wholly her own. The comedies were first, 
‘Love and Halfpence ’’—of which, with the 
humorous performances in it of Messrs. Poel 
and Hinton Grove, Miss Hepworth Haydon, 
and Miss Mary Dickens, we were able 
to speak several weeks ago—and, secondly, 
‘‘Chiromancy,;’—a bright new piece of which 
Mr. Stanhope Forbes’s Lig picture, at the New 
English Art Club, might conceivably stand 
as illustration. Mr. Poel and Mr. Cecil 
Thornbury were the gentlemen engaged in 
this performance. One of the ladies was Miss 
Mary Rorke, whose method is restrained and 
artistic, and whose voice manages to be very 
admirable—even without the application of 
M. Delsarte’s theory. And the other lady was 
Miss Beatrice Lamb—a very promising and 
charming person, who has been seen hitherto, 
we believe, only in minor parts at the theatres 
of Mr. Beerbohm Tree. 


MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


TuE programme of the third Philharmonic con- 
cert on Thursday, April 19, contained various 
features of interest. It commenced with Sir 
G. Macfarren’s Overture, ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.” 
This work, written so far back as 1837, and for 
a time associated with Shakspere’s drama, is 
bold in design, and effective in treatment. It is 
strange that it should have almost sunk into 
oblivion. It was admirably performed under 
the direction of Mr. F. H. Cowen. Mr. Prout 
conducted bis own scena, ‘‘ The Song of Judith,” 
wiich was favourably received, although Miss 
Hilda Wilson, suffering from hoarseness, was 
unable to do justice either to herself or to the 
work, The boy pianist, Otto Hegner, was 
heard for the first time with orchestra, and 
played an Allegro from Field’s second Con- 
certo in A flat—a showy piece for the solo 
instrument, if not for the orchestra. Josef 
Hofmann appeared at the Philharmonic last 
season, so that the new wonder could scarcely be 
refused a hearing. It would, perhaps, have 
been wiser on the part of the society if it had 
avoided anything which savoured of sensa- 
tionalism, and engaged neither of the boys; 
but this much may be said in favour 
of Hofmann’s performance, that he selected 
a work—Beethoven’s Concerto in C—which 
tested his mental as well as physical powers, 
whereas the Allegro given by Otto Hegner was 
simply a bravoura piece. The boy played 
remarkably well, and was of course received 
with enthusiasm. He was heard afterwards in 
an Etude by Chopin, and Mendelssohn’s Rondo 
Cappriccioso. 

The novelty of the evening was M. Widor’s 
‘*Walpurgis Night,” a symphonic poem for 
orchestra, in three movements. The Finale 
is dated February 26, 1888, and the work 
is dedicated to the Philharmonic Society; 
yet in Brown’s Biographical Dictionary of 
Musicians, published in 1886, mention is made 
of a work bearing the same title. The composer 





may possibly have reconstructed his earlier 
work. In the first movement M. Widor 
attempts a musical description ‘of certain lines 
from Goethe’s drama: night black with mist— 
grinding and cracking forests—an infuriate 
glamouring song; such is the poetic basis. To 
represent all this the composer employs a very 
large orchestra, including cornets, trombones, 
tuba, and many instruments of percussion, 
There was a great deal of noise, and, indeed, 
clever noise, but very little music in the 
true sense of the term. The Adagio, inspired 
by the appearance of Helena to Paris in the 
second part of Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust,” was more to 
the taste of the audience; graceful themes 
with pleasing orchestration came as a welcome 
calm after the storm. In the Finale we 
were transported back. to the Brocken, and 
listened to the sound of revelry by night in 
the palace of Sir Mammon; and here again, 
in his attempt to be realistic, the composer 
again appears to forget the true province of 
music. M. Widor himself conducted with 
much energy, and at the close was recalled. 
The second part of the programme included 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, well inter- 
preted under Mr. F. H. Cowen’s direction, 
and Weber’s Overture to ‘‘ Freyschiitz.”’ 

Mr, Manns’ annual benefit concert took 
place last Saturday afternoon at the Crystal 
Palace. Herr Carl Formes, who has not 
appeared for many years in Englaud, sang 
* In diesen heil’gen Hallen ” from ‘‘ The Magic 
Flute” ; and, if his intonation was nct all that 
could be desired, he managed to show that even 
at the age of seventy-three he still possesses a 
voice capable of descending to the lowest depths. 
He afterwards gave the ‘‘ Piff! Paff!” from ‘*The 
Huguenots,” with much vigour. He was encored, 
and sang “The Mill Wheel ”—one of his successes 
in days long gone by. Mdme. Recoschéwicz — 
a lady with a strong, though somewhat hard, 
voice—sang songs by Meyerbeer, Lassen, and 
Peiser, with moderate success, Nikita made 
her first appearance at the Crystal Palace, and 
Sang in an affected manner ‘‘ Deh vieni,” from 
‘‘ Figaro.” Her voice is decidedly pleasing. 
For an encore she gave ‘‘The Last Kose of 
Summer ’’—plucking during the last verse the 
petals of arose. One had to look at the pro- 
gramme-book to be sur: one was at a classical 
concert, commencing with Beethoven’s ‘‘ Corio- 
lan,” and concluding with Mendelssohn’s 
Scotch Symphony. Mr. Hamish MacCunn's 
clever ballad for orchestra, ‘‘The Ship o’ the 
Fiend,” some numbers from the third suite of 
Dvorak’s Slavonian Dances, and a paraphrase 
for cello and orchestra on Hiirtel’s ‘‘ Abend- 
stindchen,” were included in the programme. 
M. E. Gillet, a new violoncellist, was heard 
to advantage in solos by Chopin and Popper. 
There was a very large attendance. 

J. S. SHEDLOCK, 








MUSIC NOTES. 
TuE Popular Ballad Concert Committee, 
formed in 1882 for the purpose of giving cheap 
and high-class concerts in the Kast end of 
London, has laboured with considerable success 
in a good work, but, witha fluctuating income, 
finds a steady policy impossible. It is proposed, 
therefore, to reconstitute the association on 4 
more self-supporting basis. Particulars of the 
new scheme can be obtained from the hon. 
ws Mrs. Ernest Hart, 38 Wimpole 
reet. 


MEssks. NOVELLO have just published Dr. 
Mackeuzie’s setting of Mr. Rk. Buchanan’s Ode, 
‘*The New Covenant,” written for the opening 
ceremony of the Glasgow International Exhibi- 
tion; and also Mr. F. H. Cowen’s ‘Song of 
Thanksgiving,” written for the opening of the 
Melbourne Centennial Exhibition, 
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